BUILD  THE  SAME 

INTO 
BOTH  STAIRWATS 


HANDRAILS 

lAoldtd  from  canvas  duck 
•sd  rubber,  Biandrails 
Aeve  extra  cords  added  to 
•kiimixe  stretch.  Positive, 
lynchronixed  handrail 
*ive  assures  trouble-free 
•eerotion. 


ANTI-FRICTION  BEARINGS 


Every  rotating  part  runs  on 
sealed  anti-friction  bear¬ 
ings.  This  lowers  power 
consumption,  lengthens 
stairway  life,  and  reduces 
maintenance. 


POWER  UNIT 

Precision  cut  worm  gear 
of  the  service-proved  mo¬ 
tor  and  machine  unit  oper¬ 
ates  in  an  oil  bath  to 
provide  smooth  driving 
power  at  high  efficiency. 


ouse 


*  FACTS  PROVE  IT 


IN  NASHVIUE-ONE 
TEST  SHOWED  THAT 
59°.  OF  THE  SALES  ON 
AN  UNADVERTISED  COAT 
WERE  MADE  TO  WOMEN 

who'had  seen  the 

COAT  DISPLAYED  IN  THI 
WINDOW.* 


Here's  something  for  soles-minded 
display  directors  and  store  executives 
to  think  about!  Here  is  actual  proof 
of  the  power  of  display.  This 
phenomenal  display  performance, 
however,  is  just  one  of  many  recently 
uncovered  by  the  Pilot  Study  in 
Display  Research  conducted  by  the 
New  York  University  School  of  Retailing. 

You  can  increase  sales  in  your  store- 
in  every  department — by  putting 
good  display  to  proper  use.  No  other 
promotionol  media — newspapers, 
radio  or  direct-by-moil  is  as  effective 
as  good  display  A  T  THE  POINT 
OF  PURCHASE  I 


Competitive  days  face  the  retailer . . . 
you  can  increase  your  store  traffic 
and  voleme  by  investing  one -third  of 
your  store  promotion  dollar  in  display! 


The  Netienel  Assecietien  ef  Displey 
IndesMet,  Vhml  Marchendising  Series, 
Repoft  tie.  1  cen  be  pwckesed  at  the 
pre-pebliceHee  price  el  $S.OO,  e  sevingt 
ef  $3.SO.  Order  year  cepy  ef  this 
infwmeHva  display  research  report  tedayl 


PROGRESSIVE 


MERCHANDISE 

PRESENTATION 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
ol  DISPLAY  INDUSTRIES 
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the  shortage  of  retail 
WORKING  CAPITAL 


This  is  a  portion  of  the  state¬ 
ment  entitled  "Burden  of  Taxes 
on  Distribution"  which  Mr.  Kaiser, 
on  behalf  of  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Taxation  Committee  of 
NRDGA,  presented  last  month  in 
Washington  to  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment.  Other  members  of  the 
subcommittee  are: 

James  H.  Chamberlain  (Chair¬ 
man,  Taxation  Committee), 
Crowley,  Milner  &  Co. 

E.  C.  Stephenson  (Chairman,  UFO 
Committee),  J.  L.  Hudson  Co. 
John  Anderson,  Marshall  Field  & 
Co. 

W.  Gilbert  Morrison,  Associated 
Dry  Goods  Corp. 

Robert  A.  Seidel,  W.  T.  Grant  Co. 
John  J.  Kavanagh,  Controllers' 
Congress,  NRDGA 

In  other  sections  of  the  state¬ 
ment  this  committee  called  for 
correction  of  government  ineffi¬ 
ciency  and  wastefulness  and  for 
the  closing  up  of  loopholes  in 
the  tax  laws  which  permit  "flag¬ 
rant  avoidance  of  taxes  by  some 
segments  of  our  economy  to  the 
detriment  of  others." 


^T^HE  present  corporate  rate  of  tax 
should  not  be  increased.  A  more 
burdensome  federal  tax  liability 
would  impair  the  already  depleted 
cash  position  of  retailers,  thus  restrict¬ 
ing  the  employment  of  funds  urgently 
needed  to  purchase  inventories,  and 
to  rehabilitate  and  modernize  build¬ 
ings  and  fixtures;  and  would  result  in 

(1)  A  reduction  in  the  profits  of  re¬ 
tailers  with  consequent  loss  of 
revenue  to  the  Treasury; 

(2)  A  reduction  of  expenditures  for 
rehabilitation  and  modernization 
with  a  consequent  decrease  in  the 
national  income  subject  to  fed¬ 
eral  taxation;  and 

(3)  A  reduction  in  dividends  to  stock¬ 
holders  w'ith  further  loss  of  reve¬ 
nue  to  the  I'reasury. 

Depletion  of  Liquid  Working  Capital 
The  ascending  inflationary  spiral  in 
the  United  States  (typified  l)y  a  con¬ 
tinuous  rise  in  the  department  store 
retail  price  indices,  as  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  from  100 
in  January,  1941  to  183.6  in  July,  1948) 
nas  posed  unprecedented  working 
capital  problems  for  retaders. 

Greatly  increased  costs  of  doing 
business,  of  merchandise  inventories, 
and  of  construction  have  had  the 
effect  of  impairing  the  liquid  working 


capital  position  of  retailers.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  those  retailers 
who  found  it  necessary  to  embark 
upon  programs  of  rehabilitation  of 
their  plants  in  the  piost-war  years. 

The  weakness  created  in  the  cash 
position  of  retailers  by  costly  inven¬ 
tory  requirements  and  operating  ex- 
fjenses  has  already  restricted  the  reha¬ 
bilitation  of  existing  stores  and  equip¬ 
ment.  This  condition  has  occurred  ir¬ 
respective  of  the  fact  that  such  repairs 
are  sorely  needed  after  the  dormancy 
of  the  war  period.  It  has  occurred 
even  under  the  present  38  per  cent 
corpiorate  rate  of  income  tax. 

An  increase  in  the  tax  rate  at  this 
time  will  work  further  hardships  on 
the  already  depleted  cash  position  of 
retailers.  Consequently,  the  funds 
necessary  to  pay  these  increased  taxes 
will  necessarily  have  to  be  obtained  at 
the  sacrifice  of  merchandise  pur¬ 
chases,  expenditures  for  rehabilitation 
and  modernization,  or  the  curtailment 
of  dividends  to  stockholders.  The  ob¬ 
vious  result  will  be  a  reduction  in  the 
national  income  and  diminished  reve¬ 
nue  to  the  Treasury. 

In  support  of  these  facts  there  are 
set  forth  below  (Table  1)  statistics  pre¬ 
pared  by  Harvard  University  relating 
to  the  working  capital  condition  of  a 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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It  is  tragic  enough  to  buy  economic 

security  at  the  price  of  freedom.  Even 
more  tragic  is  the  certain  fact  that  after 

the  price  has  been  paid  the  security  is  found  to 
be  an  illusion.  **lf  there  are  statesmen  in  business,  in  labor  or 
in  government,**  says  Mr.  Truslotv,  “ir/io  have  the  cour¬ 
age  to  stand  against  this  trend,  now  is  the  time  for  them  to  take  their 
stand.  If  there  are  not— —God  help  us.** 


REEDOM 


V 


^  I  ■’HERE  is  a  conflict  today  between 

our  country’s  ancient  ideal  of  free¬ 
dom  and  our  human  desire  for  securi¬ 
ty.  Perhaps  there  has  always  been  such 
a  conflict.  Perhaps  the  only  novelty  is 
that  never  before  has  there  been  the 
same  necessity  for  a  choice. 

Through  three  centuries  of  our  colo 
nial  and  independent  history,  we  have 
pursued  the  idea  of  individual  human 
freedom  .  .  .  More  than  any  people  of 
the  world  we  have  attained  it  .  .  . 

This  freedom  is  many  things.  .Things 
so  deeply  rooted  that  they  have  become 
commonplace  to  us  and  are  only  visible 
to  the  eyes  of  refugees  from  lands 
where  they  do  not  exist.  It  is  freedom 
to  think  our  own  thoughts,  speak 
them,  write  them  and  try  to  put  them 
into  practice.  It  is  freedom  to  wor¬ 
ship  as  we  choose.  It  is  freedom  from 
fear  that  our  liberty  is  at  the  mercy 
of  men  and  unprotected  by  law.  This 
freedom  is  not  something  which  some 
have  and  others  have  not.  It  is  a 
right  which  we  believe  all  men  have 
and  which  all  men  may  exercise  so 
long  as  they  too  grant  the  right  to 
others. 

By  this  concept  of  freedom  to  think 
and  speak  and  try  to  attain,  and  the 
equality  it  has  given  men  before  the 
law,  all  economic  and  political  actions 
have  ultimately  been  tested  in  our 
country  for  one  hundred  and  seventy- 


three  years.  Often  immediate  desires 
have  made  men  attempt  to  argue  it 
away.  So  far  they  have  not  been  suc¬ 
cessful  .  .  .  Our  history  is  authority  for 
the  fact  that,  so  far  at  least,  we  have 
neither  been  reasoned  away  from  free¬ 
dom  by  glib  logic  nor  had  it  taken  awav 
from  us  by  force. 

The  Nszis  tried  to  convert  us  from 
democracy  to  Fascism  by  appealing  to 
our  admiration  for  efficiency.  They 
called  freedom  decadent  and  tried  to 
make  their  autocracy  seem  fresh  and 
new— something  inevitable— a  wave  of 
the  future.  Finally  we  fought  them 
and  indicated  effectively  that  we  were 
not  so  decadent. 

Today  the  so-called  Communists  in 
Moscow  are  pursuing  the  immemorial 
Russian  ambition  to  expand.  Their 
attack  on  our  freedom  is  more  subtle 
and  more  dangerous  than  any  before 
launched  in  our  history. 

In  it  they  have  gathered  up  a  thous 
and  half-truths  and  just  plain  lies, 
painted  them  with  symbolic  but  mean¬ 
ingless  words,  and  launched  them  at 
the  most  vulnerable  spot  in  our  democ¬ 
racy— the  desire  of  free  people  for  ma¬ 
terial  security  for  themselves  and  their 
children.  Moscow  was  not  the  discov¬ 
erer  of  this  passage  into  our  fortress. 
Politicians  have  been  walking  it  for 
years  chanting  political  slogans:  “Forty 
acres  and  a  mule,”  “A  chicken  in  ev¬ 


ery  pot,”  “Two  cars  in  every  garage," 
“Share  the  wealth,”  "Fifty  dollars  ev 
ery  Thursday,”  “Freedom  from  want," 
“Security  from  the  Cradle  to  the 
Grave,”  “A  Welfare  State.” 

Moscow  was  not  the  discoverer  of 
our  Achilles  heel:  but  it  has  learned 
quickly  how  to  exploit  our  vulnerabil¬ 
ity.  It  has  walled  off  from  the  world 
the  horrible  example  of  its  own 
people’s  “security”  and  insulated  its 
own  people  from  knowledge  of  ours 
Thus  protected  from  too  obvious  ab¬ 
surdity,  it  daily  inspires  unwitting 
stooges  in  our  land  to  call  continually 
for  more  ami  more  gifts  from  govern 
ment.  By  adroit  false  statements,  it  has 
drawn  us  into  a  strange  competition: 
a  competition  which  leads  ns  to  try  to 
offer,  not  what  Russia  offers  its  people, 
hut  what  it  pretends  to  our  people  that 
it  offers  its  people.  By  every  insidious 
device  it  seeks  to  biiild  up  the  idea  that 
^ox'ernment  is  something  more  than 
the  people  it  semes,  that  government 
can  gix’e  material  security  and  that  gov¬ 
ernment  oxves  material  security  to  each 
citizen. 

No  great  powers  of  penetrative  iinag 
illation  are  needed  to  see  the  eml  that 
Moscow  seeks.  Such  ideas,  planted  in 
the  fertile  soil  of  human  weakness  and 
watered  by  the  political  tears  of  office 
seekers,  contributed  free  of  charge  and 
free  of  knowledge,  grow  very  strong 
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By  Francis  Adams  Truslow 

President.  New  York  Curb  Exchan^e 


ECURITY 


They  result  in  demands  tor  govern¬ 
ment  action  and  spending  and  taxa¬ 
tion.  With  proper  husbandry,  such 
ideas  can  so  overgrow  the  machinery  of 
our  production  as  to  clog  it  to  a  halt. 
What  could  provide  an  easier  or  more- 
oriental  method  for  destroying  an  op¬ 
ponent  by  inches? 

Obviously  the  political  slogans  1 
have  cited  were  not  made  in  Russia. 
One  of  them  was  born  in  McKinley’s 
campaign.  They  are  merely  the  psy¬ 
chological  dynamite  which  has  been 
the  plaything  of  Democrats,  Republi¬ 
cans  and  Californians  alike.  There¬ 
fore,  they  are  not  mistrusted  and  their 
implications  opep  the  way  into  the 
minds  of  thoughtless  joeople  for  the 
wild  assertions  exp>orted  by  Commu¬ 
nism.  As  these  slogans  whip  up  our 
desire  for  security  without  work,  they 
hasten  the  process  of  infiltration. 

It  is  so  easy  to  confuse  the  ancient 
active  freedoms— freedom  to  think  and 
>peak  and  act— with  the  promises,  made 
in  the  name  of  freedom,  which  would 
destroy  it  if  fulHlled.  The  freedom 
upon  which  our  nation  was  built  did 
not  promise  security;  it  promised  only 
the  unfettered  equal  right  to  life,  lib¬ 
erty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

No  man  or  group  of  men  in  out 
country  has  a  monopoly  on  good  will 
towards  his  fellow  men.  It  is  one  of  the 
tnost  widespread  virtues  of  our  country 


that,  almost  without  exception,  every 
man  will  take  the  time  to  help  other 
men  to  succeed  in  the  work  they  under¬ 
take  and  will  give  freely  to  those  who 
meet  misfortune.  This  characteristic  is 
so  deep  rooted  that  we  willingly  extend 
our  help  to  men  in  other  lands  and 
even  try  gallantly  to  diminish  the 
troubles  of  all  the  world. 

But  it  is  unsound  and  dangerous,  in¬ 
deed  it  is  a  fraud,  to  twist  this  generosi¬ 
ty  into  a  belief  that  any  government 
can  guarantee  material  security  to  all 
its  citizens  even  though  it  takes  away 
their  individual  freedom  in  the  at¬ 
tempt.  It  is  unsound  because  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  a  f)eople  to  produce  dimin¬ 
ishes  as  the  individual  need  to  produce 
to  live  is  removed,  and  because  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  affect  the  needs  of  indi¬ 
viduals  are  beyond  the  prediction, 
much  less  the  control  or  regulation  of 
government.  It  is  dangerous  because 
government  can  only  provide  for  the 
material  security  of  some  citizens  by 
taking  away  the  earnings  of  others,  or 
by  seizing  the  sources  of  prcxluction 
and,  finally,  when  all  freedom  and  per¬ 
sonal  incentives  have  been  destroyed, 
by  substituting  fear  and  force  as  the 
incentive  to  produce. 

VVe  like  to  dream  of  some  perfect 
world  in  which  each  man  works  for  the 
good  of  all  and  all  men  are  compen¬ 
sated  in  proportion  to  their  needs  by 


some  unspecihed  mechanism  not  as  yet 
supplied  by  the  architects  of  Utopia. 

It  is  a  Bne  dream,  provided  you  treat  it 
as  such  and  don’t  try  to  believe  it  in 
the  morning.  It  takes  into  account  a 
number  of  the  frail  desires  of  certain 
weaker  human  beings;  but  it  leaves  out 
of  account  all  that  we  know  about 
those  and  all  other  human  beings. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  degree 
to  which  a  natural  human  desire  for 
security  is  today  being  fanned  into 
leaping  flames  by  politicians  seeking 
office  or  seeking  to  hold  office,  by  Com¬ 
munist  enemies  of  our  state  who  see 
in  it  a  way  of  corrupting  our  economy, 
and  even  by  businessmen  who  perceive 
its  sales  appeal.  We  must  not  deceive 
ourselves  about  this.  It  is  a  desperately 
dangerous  thing  to  foster  the  habit  of 
turning  to  government  for  protection 
against  economic  troubles  or  to  encour¬ 
age  people  to  worship  safety.  We  are 
not  sup>ermen  and  we  are  vulnerable 
to  these  enticements.  It  has  often  been 
the  practice  of  our  people  to  visualize 
ourselves  as  one  thing  and,  satisfied 
with  the  picture,  act  another  way. 

Many  decades  ago,  when  the  form¬ 
ula  of  handing  our  troubles  to  govern¬ 
ment  was  still  very  new,  a  competent 
foreign  observer  said  of  us:  “Thus  it 
has  come  to  pass  that,  though  the 
Americans  conceive  themselves  to  be 
in  practice  the  most  self-reliant  of 
peoples,  they  have  grown  no  less  accus¬ 
tomed  than  the  English  to  carry  the 
action  of  the  State  into  ever-widening 
fields.  Economic  theory  did  not  stop 
them,  lor  practical  men  are  proud  of 
getting  on  without  theory.”  .  .  . 

Certainly  Bryce  would  find  no  reas¬ 
on  to  alter  his  nineteenth  century  re¬ 
marks  could  he  return  today.  How¬ 
ever,  he  might  find  that  his  own  coun¬ 
try  had  gone  a  little  ahead  of  us  in  the 
race  to  exchange  its  ideal  of  freedom 
for  its  desire  for  security. 

This  pursuit  of  security,  regardless 
of  the  consequences,  is  no  matter  of 
lofty  theory.  It  is  piling  up  money  in 
savings  banks.  Insurance  companies 
are  hard  pressed  to  find  places  to  invest 
the  funds  that  roll  in  in  search  of  secur¬ 
ity.  Everyone  wants  the  products  of  in¬ 
dustry,  but  few  are  willing  to  share  as 
stockholder-partners  in  the  risks  of  fi¬ 
nancing  it.  Equity  money  is  not  avail¬ 
able  to  assume  the  risks  of  productive 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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utting  the  Cost  of  Merchandima 


This  is  the  story  of  the  new  Bulk  Ser* 
vice  Building  of  the  F.  &  R.  Lazarus 
&  Co.  Says  Fred  Lazarus,  Jr.:  “In  the 
past,  we  have  tried  to  handle  hulk 
merchandise  in  buildings  not  specifi¬ 
cally  designed  for  it.  We’ve  hauled 
goods  for  miles  to  get  it  out  of  the  hox 
car  and  into  storage,  and  out  of  stor¬ 
age  and  onto  customer  delivery.  Be¬ 


sides  the  time-consuming  inconveni¬ 
ence  of  this  moving  around,  we've 
damaged  merchandise,  lots  of  it  .  .  . 
This  building  is  a  dollar-saver  and 
a  customer-keeper  because  we’ve 
worked  out  the  simplest  methods  of 
doing  each  job,  and  then  constructed  a 
building  to  house  the  methods.” 


CutMuay  sketch  shaming  merchandise  flow  and  typical  areas  in  the  Lazarus  Bulk  Set  * 
ice  Building.  Trucks  approach  the  building  from  the  rutrth  and  receive  their  instructio  ^  ^  1 
from  a  router  so  that  they  mill  unload  at  the  receiving  dock  nearest  the  point  of  ston 
for  their  particular  type  of  goods.  There  are  13  receiving  docks  for  trucks  and  box  cm  ^ 
Tracks  alongside  the  receiving  docks  provide  accommodation  for  up  to  six  railroad  carsi 


at  tnu 


a  time.  Accordion- folded  dock  covers  connect  the  box  car  or  truck  to  the  building  so 


all  work  is  “indoenrs.' 

Directly  opposite  the  receiving  docks  are  the  22  delivery  docks.  These  are  ntmberm"^'  ^ 
the  numbers  corresponding  to  the  delivery  truck  rotUes.  Carpets  and  floor  coverings 
to  the  delivery  area  by  chute  from  the  carpet  workroom.  All  other  merchandise  comes  ' 


60  days  of  successful  pre- 
”  testing  behind  it,  the  new  Bulk 
Service  Building  of  the  F.  &  R.  Laz¬ 
arus  &  Co.,  Columbus,  had  its  official 
opening  this  month.  The  Lazarus 
plan  for  an  all-out  application  of  in¬ 
dustrial  belt-line  techniques  to  depart¬ 
ment  store  merchandise  handling  has 
been  followed  with  the  closest  atten¬ 
tion  by  cost<onscious  retailers.  Re¬ 
ports  from  recent  visitors  to  Colum¬ 
bus  indicate  that  the  principles 
worked  out  in  the  new  Service  Build¬ 
ing  may  have  revolutionary  effects  in 
the  large-store  field. 

Speaking  to  visitors  at  the  official 
opening,  Robert  Lazarus,  store  presi¬ 
dent,  said; 

“An  increasing  percentage  of  de¬ 


partment  store  costs  are  attributable 
to  inefficient  handling.  To  sell  bulk 
items  profitably,  stores  must  reduce 
handling  costs  while  at  the  same  time 
rendering  better  service  to  customers. 
Only  as  retailers  eliminate  wastage 
and  non-productive  costs  can  mark¬ 
ups  be  held  or  reduced  and  a  suffi¬ 
cient  return  insured  on  the  increased 
amount  of  capital  presently  needed 
for  operations. 

“To  overcome  these  difficulties,  an 
entirely  new  concept  had  to  be  found 
—simple,  efficient  and  inexp>ensive. 
VVe  obtained  it  from  two  places— from 
.American  industry,  which  pioneered 
in  utilizing  engineering  techniques 
for  manufacturing;  and  from  our  own 
associates  here,  the  sales  supporting 


merchandise  handling  pnrople. 

“It  was  they,  the  delivery  men  and 
the  upholsterers,  the  painters  and  the 
sprayers,  the  furniture  handlers  and 
the  major  appliance  exports,  who  came 
up  with  literally  hundreds  of  ingeni¬ 
ous,  practical,  down-to-earth  ideas 
which  the  engineers  combined  with 
the  best  of  industry’s  belt-line  meth¬ 
ods.” 

Built  entirely  on  one  floor  and  mez¬ 
zanine  by  the  Austin  Company,  Cleve¬ 
land,  the  long  concrete,  brick  and 
glass  structure,  which  cost  $1,500,000, 
is  engineered  to  the  principle  that 
since  every  handling  adds  to  non-pro¬ 
ductive  costs,  nothing  is  moved  an 
inch  more  than  necessary.  Goods  are 
received  on  one  side  of  the  building 
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r  storage  areas  on  floats  or  dollies.  Merchan- 
t  is  pulled  to  the  storage  area  by  load  dis- 
\thers  on  the  main  level;  and  from  the  mezut- 
w  deck  is  brought  down,  on  floats,  by  fork 
trucks.  All  bulk  merchandise  is  carefully 
■routed.  Ample  space  has  elimiruUed  the 
t^usion  that  used  to  attend  attempts  to  pre- 
From  receiving  dock  to  delivery  dock,  it 
never  necessary  to  move  goods  more  than  200 
on  the  level  and  21  feet  up  and  down. 


This  “float",  a  wheeled  truck,  three  feet  by  six  feet,  with  side  pieces  that  permit  the 
addition  of  two  shelves,  has  been  called  the  key  to  the  Bu’k  Service  Building’s 
eflicieruy.  It  is  taken  directly  to  the  box  car  or  truck.  The  merchandise  is  unloaded 
to  it  and  continues  on  the  float  through  uncrating,  inspection,  processing  and  into 
storage.  All  merchandise  moves  on  these  floats  except  refrigerators  and  gas  ranges, 
for  which  wheeled  dollies  are  used,  and  floor  coverings. 


Broadloom  carpet  and  other  floor  coverings  are  handled  by  numorail  hoist  and  grip 
and  are  stored,  as  shown  here,  on  ingeniously  desigited  pallets. 


i  and 

directly  from  trqcks  and  railroad  cars. 
They  are  then  inspected  and  pro¬ 

ill 

cessed  within  the  shortest  possible 
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space  from  the  receiving  areas  and 

came 

moved  the  least  distance  across  the 

geni- 

main  floor  or  to  a  mezzanine  deck. 

ideas 

Movement  from  storage  to  delivery  is 

with 

equally  quick. 

neth- 

The  Bulk  Service  Building  also  has 

g 

the  following  additional  features: 

By  eliminating  elevators,  using  fork 

lift  trucks  to  move  goods  up  or 

around,  and  in  some  cases  providing 

),000, 

mobile  service  units  to  go  directly  to 

that 

storage  areas,  repeated  handling  and 

i-pro- 

lifting  of  most  items  has  been  done 

d  an 

away  with. 

Is  are 

By  pre-preparing  and  servicing,  re¬ 

Iding 

frigerators,  furniture,  appliances,  ra- 
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STORES 

The  fiuatini*  pie-processing  crexvs  jm 
minor  furniture  work  have  workrooms  on 
wheels  which  move  to  the  job — a  typical 
example  of  an  operation  whose  guiding 
principle  is  to  move  the  mercharulise  it¬ 
self  as  little  as  possible.  The  floating 
crews  polish  furniture  and  appliances,  do 
minor  touch-ups,  minor  repairs.  More 
extensive  work  is  done  in  the  workshops. 
When  serious  defects  require  that  the 
merchandise  be  returned  to  the  factory, 
or  held  until  a  claim  is  settled  with  the 
carrier,  it  is  stored  in  the  workshop  area. 
There  are  two  floating  pre-processing 
crexvs  in  receiving  area,  one  in  delivery. 


Portable  servicing  units,  easily 
moved,  have  been  esjjecially  designed 
to  permit  certain  types  of  servicing  to 
be  handled  in  any  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing  by  floating  crews. 

From  the  receiving  report,  double 
Dennison  tickets  are  made  for  each 
item  of  merchandise.  One  part  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  merchandise  as  it  is  un 
crated:  the  other  part  goes  to  the  sell 
ing  department  and  serves  as  an  in 
ventory  control.  By  this  method,  every 


result,  areas  for  various  types  of  mer¬ 
chandise  can  be  increased  or  lessened 
at  will.  Even  end  walls  on  one  end 
have  been  designed  for  removal  and 
extension  of  the  building  on  its  single 
Hoor  and  mezzanine  level.. 

No  shelving  is  permanently  fixed. 
Everything  has  been  engineered  for 
easy  raising  or  lowering,  thus  permit¬ 
ting  constant  adjustment  as  merchan¬ 
dise  needs  vary. 


dios,  pianos,  carf>ets,  toys  and  many 
other  items  will  be  ready  for  instant 
delivery  to  the  customer  within  hours 
—not  days  or  weeks— of  the  sale. 

How  It  Works 

Immediately  on  receipt,  all  goods 
with  working  mechanisms— refrigera¬ 
tors,  radios,  record  players,  ranges, 
washers  and  ironers— are  tested  for 
working  efficiency,  damage  in  transit 
or  factory  defect.  By  servicing  on  re¬ 
ceipt,  Lazarus  is  able  to  adjust  sched¬ 
ules  to  prevent  overburdening  of  facil¬ 
ities  at  the  time  of  greatest  selling. 
Service  activities  will  also  be  spread 
over  a  longer  period.  This  involves  a 
greater  initial  cost.  But  by  making 
every  item  available  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery  as  soon  as  ordered,  turn-over  is 
increased  and  costly  returns  or  adjust¬ 
ments  held  to  a  minimum. 

Multiple  handling  of  merchandise 
has  been  virtually  eliminated.  Even 
floor  samples  sent  to  the  main  store, 
eight-tenths  of  a  mile  away,  are  put  on 
wheeled  “floats”  which  can  be  quickly 
raised  or  lowered  by  fork  lift  trucks. 
The  floats  themselves  are  sent  down 
and  out  of  the  Service  Building, 
thence  moved  onto  trucks,  brought 
into  the  main  building,  carried  up 
and  moved  directly  to  the  spot  where 
they  will  be  shown.  Not  once  do  they 
have  to  be  taken  from  the  float.  Pre¬ 
viously,  it  was  estimated,  repeated 
handling  and  shifting  damaged  at  least 
90  p)er  cent  of  floor  samples. 

Walls  within  the  Bulk  Service 
Building  have  been  eliminated.  As  a 


After  pre-processing,  most  merchandise  is  zvrapbed  or  cartoned  for  delivery  before  it 
put  into  storage.  All  storage  areas  are  pre-determined.  Specific  areas  are  set  aside  for  U 
storage  of  specific  amounts  of  goods  in  each  type.  Every  item  is  individually  nuinbetd 
has  its  own  “address”  in  the  storage  area,  can  be  quickly  located.  Every  piece  is  ead 
accessible  from  an  aisle  wide  enough  to  accommodate  a  “float”.  It  is  never  necessary  I 
move  one  item  to  reach  another.  Very  bulky  merchandise,  such  as  upholstered  fnmitw 
and  very  heavy  merchandise,  such  as  refrigerators  and  washers,  are  stored  on  the  me. 
floor  level.  Some  cabinet  furniture,  toys  and  other  lighter  weight  items  are  lifted  to  im 
zanine  deck  on  floats,  by  fork  truck.  A  fetv  items  are  not  completely  processed  hefii 
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t^hen  merchandise  is  brought  from  stor¬ 
age  to  delivery,  it  is  met  by  the  delivery 
inspector — whose  significant  title  at  Lax- 
anu,  however,  is  Customer’s  Representa¬ 
tive.  Although  all  merchandise  fuss  had  a 
tnasimum  of  two  inspections  before  it  is 
ierst  to  delivery,  the  Cssstomer’s  Repre- 
untative  inspects  it  again.  He  is  expected 
to  be  “fussier  about  merchandise  than  the 
jnssiest  customer.”  If  the  merchandise  is 
not  in  perfect  shape  he  turns  it  over  to 
the  Delivery  Processing  Crew  or  back  to 
the  original  crew.  After  he  has  okayed 
and  released  it,  it  goes  into  the  delivery' 
area  to  be  routed. 
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ilcui  ol  ineichaiidise  is  luniibcieil.  iL 
IS  placed  in  storage  in  a  specified  area 
iletennined  by  the  number. 

The  method  also  provides  lor  great¬ 
er  sight- viewing  of  inventory.  A  card 
lysieiu  of  stock  controls  insures  pro- 
;-ressive  turn-over  of  all  goods  in  stor¬ 
age.  Every  item  is  placed  in  a  specific 
location.  Key  numbers  make  finding 
easy  and  immediate.  Mattresses,  for 


example,  are  stacked  standing  up  in 
>pecial  compartments  permitting  in- 
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i|»e.  Tricycles  are  an  example.  Ninety  per 
of  the  cartons  are  checked  for  shipping 
and  if  they  show  no  damage  are 
unopened.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  cartons 
\operud  and  the  tricycles  assembled  and 
'sfd  so  that  this  much  of  the  reserve  stock 
ready  for  delivery.  Other  items 
jf^^d  this  way  are  mattresses,  springs,  sum- 
furniture,  power  tools,  baby  carriages. 
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stant  additions  or  removals  without 
shifting  other  gocxls  as  in  many  build¬ 
ings.  Clhairs  and  tables  are  individ¬ 
ually  wrap|X"d  and  stored  so  as  to  use 
every  inch  of  available  space  up  to 
2'  2"  of  the  ceiling.  Yet  one  to  dozens 
can  be  added  or  removed  without  af¬ 
fecting  others. 

Receiving  facilities  have  been  engi- 
neeretl  to  permit  trucks  or  freight  cars 
to  come  directly  to  the  building. 
Wide  d(M»rs  eiptipped  with  dock  cov¬ 
ers  permit  unloading  in  all  weathers. 
Delivery  trucks  are  also  loaded  inside 
the  structure.  In  a  test  of  the  simpli¬ 
fied  leceiving  system,  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  Lazarus  store  associates  were 
able  to  unload,  inspect,  process  and 
store  a  freight  car  of  porch  gliders  in 
two  hours.  Formerly,  handling  a  simi¬ 
lar  cpiantity  of  merchandise  recpiired 
two  days. 

('.ai|>et  Handling 

By  the  unique  special  method 
worked  out  at  Lazarus,  a  roll  of  broad- 
Icxmi  carpet  can  be  moved  from  box 
car  to  storage  in  20  minutes  and  from 
storage  to  the  cutting  floor  of  the  Car- 
[jet  Workroom  in  six  additional  min¬ 
utes.  Broadloom  is  taken  from  the 
l)ox  car  by  fork  lift,  and  crate  or  wrap¬ 
pings  immediately  removed.  The  car¬ 
pet  is  lifted  to  the  storage  area  on  the 
mezzanine  deck  by  a  mobile  crane 
traveling  on  a  monorail.  The  roll  is 
eased  into  storage  on  specially  de¬ 
signed  wocxl  pallets,  made  in  Lazarus 
workshops.  Adjoining  the  broadloom 
storage  is  a  large  open  area,  created  by 


removal  of  sup|K)rting  steel  columns. 
This  is  the  carpet  cutting  floor.  One 
area,  1 9  by  79  feet,  is  a  hardwocxl  floor 
of  hickory,  for  the  matching  up  of 
large  patterned  rugs  tailored  from  27 
inch  carpet.  The  balance  of  the  area 
is  for  handling  broadloom  so  that  it 
can  lie  sized,  cut  and  dispatched  to  the 
sewing  machines.  The  27  inch  carpet 
after  matching  up  and  sizing  is  seamed 
on  a  .50-foot  track  sewing  machine. 
The  f)roadloom,  after  cutting,  is  rolled 
and  placed  on  roller  conveyors  which 
ease  it  smoothly  to  the  binding  ma¬ 
chines.  The  workers  do  not  lift  or 
maneuver  the  carpet— the  conveyors 
do  the  handling.  The  completed  car¬ 
pet  goes  to  a  pad  cutting  table  and  the 
pad  is  cut  exactly  to  fit  the  carpet. 
Then  carpet  and  pad  are  rolled  to¬ 
gether,  with  the  pad  on  the  underside 
of  the  carpet  so  that  installation  in  the 
home  is  a  simple  unrolling  job.  Both 
pad  and  carpet  are  then  rolled  onto 
the  wrapping  table  where  they  are 
wrapped  in  heavy  pa|>er  by  a  power 
wrapping  machine. 

From  the  wrapping  machine,  the 
leady-todeliver  carjiet  goes  to  a  gravi¬ 
ty  chute  which  leads  directly  to  the 
delivery  department  directly  l>elow 
the  carpet  workrcx)m. 

Other  Workshops 

Workshops  for  different  types  of 
merchandise  immediately  adjoin  the 
receiving  area  where  that  type  of  gcKxls 
comes  in.  The  Furniture  Workshop, 
which  handles  jobs  too  large  for  the 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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A  store  protection  department 
should  keep  your  inventory 
shortages  down  —  and  a  good 
store  protection  department 
does.  Here’s  how  it  works  at 
Lord  &  Taylor’s.  In  forthcom¬ 
ing  issues  Mr.  Curtis  will  discuss 
other  aspects  of  store  operation 
where  he  helieves  the  protec¬ 
tion  department  should  take  a 
hand  to  prevent  losses. 


By  Sargent  J.  Curtis 

Auistant  Protection  Manager. 
Lord  &  Taylor 


IJAVING  inventory  trouble?  Well, 
you’re  not  alone.  So  are  30,000 
other  retailers.  You  are  probably 
thinking  for  the  first  or  fiftieth  time- 
de]}ending  on  how  long  you  have  been 
a  retailer— that  your  shortages  are  tor) 
high. 

What’s  more,  you’re  right.  Your 
shortages  are  too  high.  Not  because 
your  store  is  any  less  efficiently  run 
than  others,  but  because  all  present 
efforts  of  retailers  to  solve  the  problem 
of  inventory  shortages  are  still  not 
sufficient  to  do  the  job  properly. 

This  year,  with  management  re¬ 
trenching,  more  strenuous  efforts  than 
ever  before  are  being  maile  to  cure 
inventory  shortages.  Each  store  will 
have  its  own  method  of  handling  the 
loss  problem. 

No  matter  what  the  particular  solu¬ 
tion  is,  each  store  will,  quite  sincerely, 
feel  that  it’s  handling  its  inventory 
problem  in  the  best  possible  manner. 
File  truth  is,  however,  that  more  can 
be  done  to  reduce  your  shortages.  Re¬ 
tailers  interested  in  cutting  losses  now 
have  the  consolation  of  knowing  it 
can  be  accomplished.  But  before  dis¬ 
cussing  a  cure,  let’s  examine  some  of 
the  many  possible  causes  of  inventory 
shortages.  Experience  has  show'n  that 
the  source  of  trouble  may  be  any  ol 
a  wide  variety  of  things.  It  may  be  a 
dishonest  employee,  a  poor  receiving 
department,  careless  bookkeeping, 
faulty  credit  system,  or  even  some 
cause  outside  the  store  itself. 

One  wrong  price  ticket  may  not 
seem  like  much  of  a  starting  point  to 
discover  a  large  inventory  shortage, 
but  sometimes  the  importance  of 
small  things  is  deceiving.  One  investi¬ 
gator,  making  a  routine  check  of  a 
lamp  department  after  an  inventory 


shortage,  observed  two  identical  lamps, 
each  with  a  different  price  tag  at¬ 
tached.  One  lamp  was  priced  at 
$17.95,  the  other  at  $6.95.  Passing  a 
salesgirl,  he  asked,  “What  is  the  cor¬ 
rect  price  of  this  lamp?’’  The  salesgirl 
explained  it  was  $17.95.  “And  is  this 
other  lamp  with  the  $6.95  price  tag, 
the  same  type  of  lamp?”  he  asked. 

The  salesgirl  examined  the  lamps 
and  confirmed  the  investigator’s  dis¬ 
covery  that  the  $6.95  lamp  was  incor¬ 
rectly  priced.  She  smiled  and  added, 
“We  often  have  customers  complain 
about  incorrectly  priced  merchandise.” 

The  investigator  did  not  stop  at  the 
one  price  error  he  had  found  but  did 
some  additional  checking.  He  soon 
uncovered  over  two  hundred  pieces  of 
incorrectly  priced  merchandise.  A  re¬ 
examination  of  the  department’s 
marking  and  credit  system  followed. 
This  ultimately  led  to  better  controls 
and  a  considerable  reduction  in  the 
tlepartment’s  losses. 

The  store’s  merchandise  has  often 
proved  a  sore  temptation  to  the  lar¬ 
cenous  minded  employee.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  there  was  a  case  in  the  better  dress 
department  of  a  large  store,  where  a 
six-months  inventory  shortage  of 
$32,000  suddenly  appeared.  Although 
this  department  sold  dresses  for  $100 
to  $200  each,  the  shortage  was  at  first 
dismissed  as  a  “book  loss.”  As  is  so 
often  the  case  in  so-called  “book 
losses”,  further  investigation  disclosed 
the  shortage  was  real  enough.  A  care¬ 
ful  check  of  merchandise  flowing  in 
and  out  of  the  department  indicated 
the  point  of  loss  was  in  the  receiving 
room  and,  further,  that  the  dresses 
were  being  stolen  before  they  were 
marked. 

The  thief  was  soon  caught  and 


turned  out  to  be  a  porter  who  cleaned 
the  receiving  room  each  morning  be¬ 
fore  the  store  opened.  This  |)orter, 
working  alone,  had  stolen  over  $30,000 
worth  of  dresses  in  six  months  and 
his  stealing  operation  was  extremely 
simple.  He  had  stuffed  two  or  three 
dresses  into  his  shirt  and  pants  each 
day  and  then  sold  them  for  $10  apiece 
to  a  “fence”  he  met  in  a  restaurant. 
In  this  case  a  complete  re-organization 
of  receiving  and  marking  was  neces¬ 
sary  because  obviously  a  system  which 
a  porter,  with  his  limited  knowledge  | 
of  retail  operation,  could  so  easily  de¬ 
feat  was  far  from  adequate. 

Merchandise  theft  is  not  the  only 
type  of  stealing  that  may  cause  inven¬ 
tory  shortage.  Recently  when  the 
salespeople  in  an  umbrella  depart¬ 
ment,  that  had  shown  consistently  bad 
inventory  shortages,  were  “shopped,” 
it  was  found  that  one  salesgirl  was 
keeping  many  of  her  cash  sales  instead 
of  putting  the  money  in  the  cash  reg¬ 
ister. 

On  being  interview'ed  by  the  store 
protection  manager,  she  readily  ad¬ 
mitted  that  she  had  been  stealing  cash 
for  some  time.  The  protection  mana¬ 
ger  pressed  her  to  find  out  the  extent 
of  her  operation  and  found  her  in  a 
boastful  mood.  “It’s  a  bad  day  when 
I  only  get  $10,”  she  said,  “an  average 
day  runs  $20  to  $25.”  Backing  up  her 
story  she  produced  a  bank  book  show¬ 
ing  a  balance  of  over  $2,000,  which 
she  said  was  part  of  the  money  which 
she  had  stolen. 

This  problem  of  the  dishonest  em¬ 
ployee  should  never  be  underestimat¬ 
ed.  A  large  chain  store  system  was  los¬ 
ing  $1,400,000  yearly.  The  14,000 
clerks  were  taking  an  average  of  $100 
apiece  per  year.  A  cross  section  of  the 
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hnn’s  employees  were  given  a  lie  de¬ 
tector  test  to  determine  the  extent  ol 
theft.  It  was  found  that  76  per  cent  of 
the  employees  tested  were  taking  $100 
or  more  a  year  in  merchandise  or 
money.  The  moral  in  this  is  not  to 
assume  your  loss  is  necessarily  mer¬ 
chandise,  for  it  may  just  as  well  be  a 
cash  loss. 

Of  course,  most  inventory  short¬ 
ages  are  not  created  by  any  one  cause, 
but  are  the  result  of  a  combination  of 


things.  Take  for  example  a  recent 
jewelry  department  shortage.  Exami¬ 
nation  of  the  credit  and  remarking 
system  showed  that  numerous  pieces 
of  jewelry  were  being  incorrectly 
marked  when  returned  for  credit  be¬ 
cause  there  was  no  sketch  of  the  jew¬ 
elry  items  in  the  price  book  to  identify 
them.  In  addition,  the  salesgirls  had 
been  encouraged  by  the  buyer  to 
model  the  jewelry  during  the  day,  but 
no  loan  system  for  this  had  Iseen  estab¬ 


lished.  Consequently,  the  girls  fre¬ 
quently  forgot  to  take  the  pins  and 
bracelets  off  before  leaving  the  store  in 
the  evening.  This  lack  of  supervision 
eventually  led  to  the  jewelry  being 
worn  home  and  not  returned. 

Further  investigation  showed  that 
a  large  quantity  of  merchandise  being 
sold  was  without  price  tags  and  sales¬ 
girls  were  quoting  whatever  price  they 
guessed  the  articles  sold  for.  The 
(Continued  on  page  63) 


STORE  DETECTIVE— MODERNIZED  VERSION 


Lord  &  Taylor’s  Protection  Department  is 
one  of  the  most  progressive  in  the  country. 

Its  work  extends  into  every  part  of  the  store’s 
operation — includes  checking  physical  layouts 
of  fitting  rooms,  stock  rooms,  packing  sta¬ 
tions  and  displays.  It  operates  a  direct  control 
on  refunds,  even  exchanges,  C.O.M.’s,  cashier 
shortages,  loans  and  refer  checks.  It  has  pro¬ 
tective  systems  set  up  in  Auditing,  Receiving, 

Marking,  Delivery,  Adjustment  and  Cashier 
departments.  It  handles  inventory  surveys, 
dishonest  employees,  imposters,  forgers,  shop¬ 
lifters,  and  refund  operators. 

In  addition  to  running  fire  drills,  handling 
crowds,  and  patrolling  the  building  24  hours 
a  day,  the  department  also  has  its  own  training 
and  re-training  course  for  detectives  and  in 
spare  moments  time  is  found  for  scientific  re¬ 
search  and  experiments  with  photography, 
ultra-violet  light,  sound  recording  and  the 
lie  detector. 

This  first-class  protection  plant  is  the  creation  of 
George  A.  Callahan.  When  Callahan  arrived  at  Lord  & 
Taylor’s  in  1939,  store  protection  generally  was  as  old- 
fashioned  as  high  buttoned  shoes.  In  those  days,  a  pro¬ 
tection  manager  was  usually  a  house  detective  who  wore 
a  derby  and  chewed  on  a  big  black  cigar.  The  store  pro¬ 
tection  office  was  a  sort  of  lavatory-annex  next  to  the 


lioiler  room  in  the  sub-hasement. 

Callahan,  a  Fordham  law  graduate  and  a 
former  F.B.I.  agent,  had  different  ideas  about 
what  store  protection  should  be.  Finding  that 
Lord  &  Taylor  management  agreed  with  him 
that  his  department  should  reach  into  every 
phase  of  store  operation  to  prevent  loss^  he 
proceeded  to  realize  an  entirely  new  concept 
of  the  protection  job.  He  has  built  up  a  loyal 
department  of  enthusiastic  and  trained  young 
people.  He  has  set  up  protection  manuals  and 
brought  order  and  clear  thinking  to  what  was 
once  a  haphazard  field,  and  his  attractive 
offices  are  far  removed  from  the  boiler  room. 

Callahan’s  right  hand  man  is  Sargent  J.  Cur¬ 
tis.  For  the  past  ten  years  the  two  have  worked 
together  e.xploring  and  developing  new 
methods  of  store  protection.  Under  them  is 
a  staff  of  secretary,  clericals,  guards,  fitting 
room  checkers,  investigators  and  detectives. 

The  soft-spoken  Callahan  and  the  volatile  Curtis  have 
been  pioneers— still  are,  for  that  matter — and  they  have 
the  pioneer’s  impatience  for  doubters  and  dawdlers. 
^Protection,”  they  say,  ^^should  be  as  valuable  and  re¬ 
spected  as  any  other  department  in  store  operation  and 
should  certainly  pay  its  own  way.”  Tliey’ve  accomplished 
this  at  Lord  &  Taylor’s;  would  like  to  see  the  iflea  ac¬ 
cepted  and  acted  upon  in  every  store. 
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SPOTUGHTiNG 


All  users  and  prospective  users  of  cycle  billing  bookkeeping  machines 
for  their  customer  accounts  should  find  this  article  of  interest.  It  illus¬ 
trates  the  practical  application  of  a  recent  development  in  bookkeeping 
machine  arrangement,  whereby  the  overdue  portion  of  the  customer's  un¬ 
paid  balance  is  automatically  figured  and  printed  on  the  ledger  card  by  the 
bookkeeping  machine. 

This  system  is  in  operation  at  the  head  office  of  Joseph  Magnin  Co., 
Inc.,  in  San  Francisco.  Joseph  P.  Pedroni,  who  installed  it,  is  a  compara¬ 
tive  newcomer  to  retailing;  has  had  wide  experience  in  finance,  insurance 
and  industry.  For  those  contemplating  installation  of  cycle  billing,  or 
monthly  posted  customer  ledgers,  Pedroni  has  some  more  tips: 

“Get  a  four-year  ledger  card,  instead  of  the  two-year  card  we  have; 
you  will  save  the  time  and  expense  of  preparing  new  ledger  sets  every  two 
years,  and  your  four-year  card  will  be  only  two  inches  taller  than  the  two- 
year  card.  Also,  when  transferring  balances  from  old  to  new  cards,  don't 
do  it  by  hand,  hut  stuff  your  own  card  in  with  the  old  card  in  the  posting 
tray,  then  insert  new  card  into  bookkeeping  machine,  post  the  pickup 
balance  from  old  card  and  set  the  old  card  aside  for  transfer  files.'' 


^  I  Sundstranil  bookkeeping  ma- 
-*•  chines  we  use  for  cycle  billing  of 
our  customer  accounts  have  recently 
been  adjusted  to  automatically  com¬ 
pute  and  print  an  Overdue  Balance  on 
our  ledger  cards  only.  Our  ledger  cards 
have  been  re-printed  to  accommodate 
this  information,  column  headings 
l)eing: 


CURRENT 

NEW  MONTH 

BALANCE  PURCHASES 
(e.g.)  100.00  40.00 


It  has  been  changed  to  a  witlei  toini 
which  rides  not  only  under  the  state¬ 
ment  but  also  under  the  ledger  card. 
(Statement  is  inserted  on  left  side  of 
platen  and  ledger  card  on  right  side; 
statement  is  itemized  and  has  line 
spaces  for  each  separate  posting  in  each 
column  while  ledger  takes  only  the 
automatic  summary  totals  in  each  col- 


CURRENT 
.MON  I  H 
I'AYMENTS 


CURRENT 

MONTH 

RETURNS 


OVERDUl 

BAl.ANCl 

60.00 


This  overdue  balance  is  merely  the 
difference  (when  a  positive  debit)  be¬ 
tween  the  New  Balance  figure  and  the 
Current  Month  Purchases  figure. 

The  posting  proof-sheet  (by-product 
of  the  statement  posting  operation) 
heretofore  carried  the  headings  shown 
below  (matching  the  customer  state¬ 
ment  headings): 


umn).  The  illustration  at  right  shows 
what  this  wider  form  looks  like. 

The  finished  proof  sheet  carries  a 
lomplete  copy  of  everything  imprinted 
on  both  the  statement  and  the  ledgei 
card.  In  addition  it  carries  the  usual 
column  totals  for  Old  Balance,  Pur- 
thases.  Payments,  Returns,  New  Bal¬ 
ance.  It  does  not  produce  an  automatic 


OLD  \EVV 

BALANCE  PURCHASES  PAYMENTS  RETURNS  BALANCE 


total  ol  the  Overdue  column;  this  col¬ 
umn  is  separately  added  up  on  an  add¬ 
ing  machine  and  the  ratio  of  overdue 
money  to  total  new  balance  readily  de¬ 
veloped.  Likewise,  a  visual  count  of 
the  number  of  Overdue  imprints  tells 
us  how  many  individual  accounts  are 
overdue;  this  figure,  compared  with  the 
machine  count  of  the  number  of  ledger 
cards  inserted,  again  provides  a  ratio 
of  number  of  overdue  accounts  to  total 
accounts. 

After  the  posting  operation  is  com¬ 
pleted,  and  the  ledger  trays  are  bare  of 
any  posting  media,  it  is  a  simple  mat- 


ter,  though  time  consuming. 
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VSTOMER  ACCOUNTS 


By  Joseph  P.  Pedroni 

Controller,  Joseph  Magnin  Co.,  Inc. 
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on  the  prt)of  sheet,  tor  each  entry  show¬ 
ing  an  Overdue  Balance,  the  customer 
name  and  address  (in  the  five-inch 
ipace  between  the  statement  imprints 
and  the  ledger  imprints).  In  addition, 
on  the  proof  sheet  margin,  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  right  edge,  and  adjacent  to  the 
printed  Overdue  amount,  a  breakdown 
of  this  overdue  amount  is  developed  by 
inspection  of  the  ledger  card. 

This  breakdown,  or  age  analysis,  can 
be  made  as  extended  as  desired,  limited 
only  by  the  space  available  on  the  proof 
sheet  margin.  For  example,  a  proof 
sheet  produced  at  the  end  of  February', 
tor  all  February  transactions,  will  show' 


in  the  Overdue  column  the  figure  rep¬ 
resenting  the  New  Balance  minus  the 
February  purchases.  Consequently  the 
age  analysis  columns  for  this  particular 
proof  sheet  could  be  headed  to  show 
how  much  of  the  Overdue  balance  con¬ 
sists  of  (1)  January  purchases,  (2)  De¬ 
cember  purchases,  (3)  November  pur¬ 
chases,  and  (4)  October  purchases 
and  earlier.  .Adding  machine  tapes  of 
these  age  columns  would  then  produce 
month-identified  components  of  the 
printed  Overdue  balance. 

Application  of  this  system  is  not  nec¬ 
essarily  restricted  to  operations  on  a 
cycle  billing  basis,  but  can  be  used  on 


this  I)ookkeeping  machine  whenever 
the  transaction  postings  for  the  full 
monthly  period  are  made  at  one  time 
and  are  carried  in  summary  form  to  the 
customer  ledger  card. 

Breaking  down  the  Overdue  figure 
into  earlier  month  components  merely 
involves  going  back  up  the  purchases 
column  of  the  ledger  card  and  doing 
manually,  with  the  prior  months’  pur¬ 
chases,  exactly  what  the  bookkeeping 
machine  does  with  the  current  month 
purchases;  namely:  deducting  each 
prior  month’s  purchases  from  the  de¬ 
clining  unpaid  balance  until  the  entire 
Overdue  balance  is  distributed  into 
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New  Balance,  or  turnover 
Ratio  of  current  month  collections  tOr^ 
Old  Balance  ; 

Ratio  of  current  month  returns  to  cur-  l 
rent  month  purchases 
Number  and  ratio  of  delinquent  and:| 
current  accounts  to  total  accounts 
Amount  and  ratio  of  the  month-identi.-^ 
fied  compKjnents  of  Overdue  Balance. 
By  keeping  spread  sheets  for  each  ; 
cycle  group  of  accounts  and  recording  ; 
thereon  all  of  the  foregoing  mentioned 
figures  and  percentages,  month  after 
month,  trends  can  be  observed  such  as 
increase  or  decrease  in  purchases,  pay¬ 
ments,  returns,  new  balances,  and  cur¬ 
rent  and  overdue  portions  of  new  bal¬ 
ances.  A  summary  spread  sheet  for 
each  month,  separately  presenting  the 
figures  and  percentages  of  each  section 
of  the  accounts  receivable,  quickly  ex¬ 
poses  the  strong  and  the  weak  sections 
credit-wise. 


branch  store  credit  and  collection  per¬ 
sonnel  with  a  valuable  working  tool 
for  following  up  on  delinquent  ac¬ 
counts.  In  our  instance,  in  addition  to 
this  tool,  we  furnish  our  branches  with 
a  Recordak  film  carrying  pictures  of 
the  customer  statement,  supporting 
posting  media,  and  the  ledger  card,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  completion  of  each  ptosting 
cycle.  This  gives  the  branches  both  a 
film  and  a  printed  record  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer  transactions  in  the  branch  terri¬ 
tory,  and  makes  possible  head  office 
maintenance  and  control  of  the  actual 
ledger  cards. 

The  following  essential  statistics 
can  be  developied  from  the  foregoing 
proof  sheets: 

Current  and  delinquent  components. 

and  percentages,  of  New  Balance 
.\verage  number  of  posting  per  ac¬ 
count  (machine  has  counter  for  this'l 
Ratio  of  current  month  purchases  to 


{Continued  from  page  17) 
age  columns  for  the  number  of  prior 
months  into  which  it  is  desired  to  ex¬ 
tend  such  age  analysis. 

Where  the  age  analysis  routine  is 
considered  too  expensive  as  a  monthly 
op>eration,  it  can  be  performed  at  se¬ 
lected  intervals,  such  as  at  fiscal  year 
end;  at  other  times  test  sections  of  the 
accounts  can  be  selected  for  sample  age 
analysis  work.  Without  any  age  analy¬ 
sis,  of  course,  the  proof  sheet  still  pro¬ 
vides  the  printed  overdue  amount 
which  enables  the  collection  and  credit 
departments  to  go  directly  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  ledger  accounts  so  flagged  with 
an  Overdue  amount,  for  their  concen¬ 
trated  attention. 

In  the  case  of  remote  branch  stores, 
where  customer  accounting  is  central¬ 
ized  at  head  office,  the  proof  sheets 
carrying  customer  name  and  address, 
.tnd  the  age  analysis,  provide  the 


Summary  Spread  Sheet 


PERCENTAGE  LEGEND: 


(Column) 


2—  This  is  current  portion  of  new  balance,  col.  8  (2/8) 

3—  Average  number  of  postings  per  account  (3/9) 

5—  Ratio  current  month  purchases  to  new  balance,  col.  8  (5/8) 

6—  Ratio  current  month  collections  to  old  balance,  col.  4  (6/ 4) 

7—  Ratio  returns  to  current  month  purchases,  col.  5  (7/5) 

Note:  This  percentage  not  significant  here  because  transfers 
from  regular  accounts  receivable  status  to  budget  status  are 
posted  to  the  "Returns"  column 

8—  (a)  Accounts  receivable  turnover  (8/5);  (b)  Increase  or  de¬ 
crease  over  old  balance,  col.  4  (8/4) 

10—  Ratio  number  overdue  accounts  to  total  number  of  accounts, 
col.  9  (10/9) 

1 1—  Ratio  total  amount  overdue  to  new  balance,  col.  8  (1 1  /8) 

12—  Ratio  total  amount  over  30  to  new  balance,  col.  8  (12/8) 

13—  Ratio  total  amount  over  60  to  new  balance,  col.  8  (13/8) 

14—  Ratio  total  amount  over  90  to  new  balance,  col.  8  (14/8) 

15—  Ratio  total  amount  over  120  to  new  balance,  col.  8  (15/8) 


COMMENTS: 


A  spread  sheet  like  this  is  maintained  for  each  cycle  section  of 
the  customer  accounts  ledgers.  From  each  monthly  proof  sheet  of 
postings,  the  totals  are  copied  hereon  for  columns  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 


8,  9.  Adding  machine  tape  is  run  from  the  proof  sheet  to  get 
total  for  column  1 1 ;  number  of  items  on  adding  machine  tape  gives 
the  figure  for  column  10.  Adding  machine  tapes  are  run  to  pro¬ 
duce  totals  for  columns  12,  13,  14,  15  when  the  accounts  overdue 
are  aged.  Column  2  is  column  8  minus  column  11.  Column  11  is 
sum  of  columns  12, 13, 14  and  15. 

A  summary  spread  sheet,  listing  the  above  figures  for  eoch 
section,  and  grand  totaled,  gives  the  overall  picture  for  the  entire 
accounts  receivable  ledger,  and  exposes  the  strong  and  weak 
sections  collection-wise. 

For  this  particular  section  illustrated  with  January,  followed  by 
February,  postings,  the  decided  improvement  in  the  collection 
percentage  (col.  6),  from  39.4%  to  47.5%,  combined  with  o 
14.3%  reduction  in  total  unpaid  (col.  8),  which  is  the  usual  obser¬ 
vation,  would  appear  to  be  quite  misleading,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Overdue  dollars  (col.  11)  did  not  likewise  show  a  propor¬ 
tionate  decrease,  but  increased  instead.  This  would  indicote  that 
improvement  in  collections  came  from  the  current  customers,  while 
the  delinquent  customers  got  further  in  the  hole.  This  demon¬ 
strates  that  collection  percentage  figures  alone  do  not  prove 
anything;  also  that  the  added  "Overdue"  feature  in  this  account¬ 
ing  operation  helps  to  present  a  much  more  complete  picture.  A 
sharp  eye  cast  over  column  1 1  will  immediately  tell  which  sections 
of  the  ledgers  are  in  need  of  concentrated  collection  effort,  and 
the  individual  Overdue  amounts  on  the  proof  sheet  for  eoch 
section  will  point  the  finger  at  the  individual  accounts  needing 
attention. 
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By  Martin  Lederman 

This  article  is  an  abstract  of  a  much  longer  report,  both 
scholarly  and  colorful,  prepared  by  Martin  Lederman  to  guide 
the  expansion  plans  of  the  vigorous  and  forward-looking 
Kuropean  department  stores  which  are  members  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Association  of  Department  Stores.  For  American 
Stores,  too,  and  for  all  of  us  who  find  day-to-day  detail  some¬ 
times  obscuring  our  longer  vision,  it  is  a  refreshing  glimpse 
of  broader  horizons.  Tlie  author  pinpoints  with  fascinating 
precision  the  differences  between  the  department  store  and 
other  forms  of  mass  distribution,  and  develops  the  theme  that 
the  department  store  has  the  key  role  to  play  in  building  a 
healthy  world  economy  and  a  happy  world  society. 

Lederman 'is  president  of  the  Damrak  Trading  Co.,  and 
1‘onsultant  to  N.  V.  Magazijn  de  Bijenkorf,  Amsterdam.  This 
month,  after  a  conference  of  the  International  Association  of 
Department  Stores  in  Brussels,  he  begins  a  consultation  tour 
of  European  stores.  In  each  of  them  he  will  work  out  with 
the  management  a  program  of  individual  expansion  along  the 
broader  service  lines  discussed  in  this  article. 

★ .  ★  ★ 


^HtRE  was,  during  the  ’30’s,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  in 
Europe,  a  school  of  thought  which 
preached  that  department  stores  had 
reached  and  passed  their  |>eak  of 
growth.  Efforts  were  made,  especially 
in  the  countries  of  the  old  world,  to 
stop  the  free  development  of  big  retail 
enterprises  and  to  convince  govern¬ 
ment  and  public  that  the  department 
store  is  (a)  an  expsensive  and  morally 
unsound  medium  of  distribution,  and 
lb)  a  danger  for  the  small  competitor 
who  is  helpless  against  its  pjrice-cutting 
and  mass-apjjeal. 

Obviously,  both  of  these  contradic¬ 
tory  statements  cannot  be  valid,  and, 
actually,  neither  of  them  is.  But  the 
pseudoscientific  prophets  of  doom 
and  the  self-appointed  propagandists 


of  small  retailing  met  with  a  certain 
measure  of  success— indeed,  they  shook 
the  confidence  of  some  of  the  leaders 
in  the  department  store  field  itself. 
An  apologetic  attitude  was  conse¬ 
quently  adopted  in  many  places  which 
did  not  contribute  to  a  sound  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  real  function  of  the  de¬ 
partment  store  in  the  society  of  our 
times.  Ttxiay,  as  the  phenomenon  of 
the  worldwide  seller’s  market  disap¬ 
pears,  there  is  springing  up  in  every 
country  a  revival  of  the  old  recrimina¬ 
tions.  This  contention  that  the  de¬ 
partment  store  is  an  outmoded  or 
wasteful  form  of  distribution  cannot, 
with  sense  or  safety,  lie  allowed  to  go 
tinchallenged. 

The  department  store  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  an  honest  interpretation 
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of  today’s  economic  situation.  Indeed, 
it  is  the  best  hope  our  distributive 
system  offers  for  the  future  economic 
well-being  of  the  world’s  peoples. 

The  dominant  characteristics  of  our 
economic  society  today  are:  (1)  Pro¬ 
duction  far  outstrips— at  least  potenti¬ 
ally  —basic  or  primitive  needs.  (2)  In 
those  countries  which  are  most  ad¬ 
vanced,  the  increasing  division  and 
specialization  of  labor  and  the  new 
situation  of  possible  full  employment 
increase  the  need  for  services  and  serv¬ 
icing.  (3)  Universal  education  and 
the  shortening  of  working  hours  cre¬ 
ate  new  leisure  time  demands,  which 
tend  to  become  as  real  as  the  need  for 
food,  clothing  and  housing. 

These  trends  are  not  yet  as  advanced 
in  Russia,  for  example,  as  in  America, 
but  they  tend  towards  equalization. 
They  may  be  held  up  by  political  or 
economic  reactions  and  changes,  but 
it  is  already  certain  that  no  long-term 
planner  can  neglect  them,  whether  he 
plans  the  future  of  a  business,  the 
social  framework  of  a  state  or  the  in¬ 
ternational  exchange  of  goods. 

Can  Government  Do  the  Job? 

The  changes  are  known.  But  no¬ 
body  has  yet  devoted  sufficient  thought 
to  their  consequences.  The  world’s 
economic  wisdom  seems  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  “Export  or  Die”  slogan. 
The  governments  of  most  nations  are 
directing  their  international  trade 
with  the  openly  declared  intention  of 
producing  more  than  their  pebples 
consume  and  of  exporting  more  for 
consumption  abroad  than  they  import 
for  consumption  at  home.  But  the 
countries  which  are  today  concentrat¬ 
ing  all  their  vitality  on  a  gigantic  pro¬ 
duction  drive  will  awaken  in  the  not 
too  distant  future  to  the  fact  that  con¬ 
sumption  has  once  again  been  out¬ 
stripped  by  production  and  that  a  new 
economic  crisis  cannot  be  avoided 
without  a  universal  expansion  of  the 
capacity  to  consume. 

In  the  international  buyers’  market 
that  is  around  the  corner  an  enormous 
increase  in  world-wide  production 
will  have  to  be  counterbalanced  by  an 
equal  increase  in  consumption.  This 
increase  cannot  be  achieved  by  laws 
and  government  orders.  It  will  have 
to  be  brought  about  by  high  grade 
sales  technique  with  strong  education¬ 
al  aspects.  Will  the  available  distribu¬ 


tion  apparatus  be  equal  to  the  great 
task  it  will  have  to  handle? 

1  submit  that  our  hope  lies  in  the 
department  store  and  its  further  de¬ 
velopment  along  the  verv  lines  that  its 
critics  deplore.  The  so-called  high 
cost  of  distribution— or,  more  accur¬ 
ately,  that  portion  of  the  price  of  mer¬ 
chandise  which  represents  the  distri- 
bution  service— may  very  well  become 
still  higher  and  this  development  will 
be  not  only  justihable  but  an  unmixed 
good. 

The  Department  Store’s  Purpose 

The  department  store,  it  should  be 
remembered,  has  existed  from  antiq¬ 
uity.  In  its  earliest  form  as  the  town 
market  or  fair  it  offered  the  consumer 
the  service  of  bringing  together  for 
conqjarison  and  choice  the  protiucts 
of  many  producers.  It  never  claimed 
nor  intended  to  be  the  method  by 
which  a  given  consumer  could  obtain 
a  single  basic  commodity  for  the  small¬ 
est  expenditure  of  money.  Alw'ays  its 
purpose  was  to  sell  a  saving  of  time, 
labor  and  effort  for  the  consumer  by 
bringing  together  for  his  choice  tl>c 
variety  of  goods  available  to  him.  It  is 
an  error  to  assume  that  the  popular¬ 
ity,  growth  and  justification  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  department  store  came 
exclusively  from  its  price  appeal.  This 
was  no  more  than  incidental.  With 
the  Industrial  Revolution  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  was  able  to  introduce  the 
first  cheajjened  products  of  the  mass- 
production  era  and  hasten  its  own  suc¬ 
cess  by  the  quite  accidental  gift  of  the 
appeal  of  cheap  prices. 

During  the  ’30’s  it  seemed  to  some 
observers  that  the  successful  ventures 
in  cheaper  distribution— the  chain 
store,  the  mail-order  house,  the  super¬ 
market— would  eclipse  the  department 
store  permanently.  But  these  observ¬ 
ers  forgot  that  the  economy  of  the 
’30’s  was  not  a  normal  economy.  Un¬ 
employment  and  an  enormous  pro¬ 
duction  that  pressed  on  the  markets 
were  as  abnormal  as  the  political 
movements  that  chose  the  department 
store  as  an  object  of  demagogic  attack. 
Unemployment  and  the  dictators  have 
been  defeated  and  the  department 
store  has  survived  them.  Specialized 
forms  of  distribution  have  their  place, 
but  the  department  store’s  role  is 
unique  and  matched  exactly  to  the 
need  of  our  modern  economy— the  ex- 


(laiision  ol  consumption  and  consum-  I 
er  services,  the  education  of  the  con-  [ 
sinner  to  choose  and  to  buy  wisely. 

It  is  a  truism  that  the  last  big 
economic  crisis  resulted  not  so  much 
from  over-production  as  from  under- 
tonsumption.  We  have  already  indi¬ 
cated  that  a  new  crisis  of  enormous 
extent  and  catastrophic  consequences 
may  be  in  the  making.  Exactly  how 
tan  our  distribution  system  function 
to  prevent  this? 

Bringing  the  World  to  Main  Street 
The  task  which  awaits  the  distribu¬ 
tion  system  is  that  of  consumption 
engineeritig.  One  phase  of  this  is  an 
expansion  of  the  ilepartment  store’s 
unique  function  of  presenting  the  con¬ 
sumer  with  the  whole  variety  of  goods 
available  for  his  choice.  In  the  decade 
preceding  the  war,  and  even  much 
earlier,  the  age  tended  towards  ex¬ 
treme  specialization  and  so  did  the  de¬ 
partment  store.  But  it  should  have 
been  the  other  way  round.  The  most 
important  function  of  the  department 
store  is  to  act  as  a  counterweight 
against  the  specialization  tendencies 
of  our  age.  It  must  be  the  meeting 
place  where  we  can  see  the  whole 
range  of  goods  together,  where  we  can 
choose  what  we  really  want  after  hav¬ 
ing  seen  all  that  we  may  have,  where 
we  need  not  search  and  s|jend  a  vast 
amount  of  energy  on  the  acquisition 
of  the  ordinary  things  of  life. 

Does  .American  department  store 
management  dismiss  this  thought  with 
the  reflection  that  in  the  United  .States 
at  least  this  function  is  well  carried 
out?  Let  them  consider  this:  except 
for  Marshall  Field’s  there  is  not  a  store 
in  .America  which  uses  the  great  Euro- 
|jean  markets  to  give  its  assortments 
the  personality  and  completeness  that 
a  small  admixture  of  foreign  merchan¬ 
dise  can  produce.  What  American 
store  has  its  own  brand  of  Swiss 
watches,  or  an  exclusive  assortment  of 
Dutch  flower  bulbs?  Finnish  furni¬ 
ture  makers  lead  the  world  today- 
what  American  store  has  a  contract 
with  a  few  of  them  to  bring  their  new 
goods  and  designs  to  American  con¬ 
sumers  as  they  do  Christian  Dior’s?  Ac¬ 
tivities  of  this  kind  would  not  only 
bring  new  incentives  to  the  buying 
public  but  also  prepare  the  American 
economy  for  the  increase  in  imports 
{Continued  on  page  58) 
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This  new  arrangement  promises  important 
benefits  to  business  concerns 


Effertive  immediately,  the  entire  pro¬ 
duction  of  Bell  &  Howell  microfilming 
equipment  will  be  distributed  and  serv¬ 
iced  through  the  worldwide  Burroughs 
organization. 

Bell  &  Howell  microfilm  equipment, 
built  to  standards  of  precision  and 
dependability  that  have  made  Bell  & 
Howell  the  recognized  leader  in  the 
field  of  photography,  incorporates 
many  important  technical  advances. 
And  Burroughs,  through  the  unmatched 
size,  scope  and  training  of  its  organi¬ 
zation,  i^  uniquely  equipped  to  help 
business  take  full  advantage  of  this 
exceptional  microfilming  equipment. 


For  many  years.  Burroughs  has  worked 
closely  with  users  of  figuring,  account¬ 
ing  and  statistical  machines  to  achieve 
increasingly  efficient  mechanized  sys¬ 
tems  in  the  office.  With  this  back¬ 
ground,  Burroughs  can  now  help  busi¬ 
ness  integrate  modern  and  efficient 
microfilming  into  its  systems  and 
methods  to  save  time,  space  and  money 
in  the  reproduction  of  records  for 
current  use  and  for  storage. 

• 

Burroughs  world-famed  service  organi¬ 
zation  will  provide  not  only  efficient 
maintenance  of  microfilm  equipment 
but  also  prompt  service  in  the  process¬ 
ing  of  films  for  microfilm  users. 


BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
DETROIT  32,  MICHIGAN 


Bell  &  Howell  micrefilm  equipment  is  based  upon  a  new 
principle  of  recording,  which  doubles  the  efficiency  and 
halves  the  cost  of  microfilm  for  many  business  purposes. 
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THE  MONTH  in  RETAILING 


Members  of  the  American  Retail  Association  Executives  met  at  NRDGA  headquarters  on  March  30  and  31  for  their  second  annual 
clinic  on  retail  affairs.  The  clinic  is  a  hardworking,  nine-to-fwe  affair.  NRUGA  staff  members  give  a  brief  report  on  current  activi¬ 
ties  in  their  specialized  fields,  then  answer  questions.  It’s  a  genuine  cram  session,  which  breaks  up  only  briefly  for  a  sandwich-and- 
coffee  luncheon.  Everyone  seems  to  enjoy  the  business-like  procedure  as  well  as  profit  from  it. 

24  April,  1949 


HOUSE  COMMITTEE  REJECTS  RETAIL  WAGE  AND  HOUR  EXEMPTION 


Retailers’  chances  of  remaining  exempt  from  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  grew  slimmer  last 
month.  The  House  Labor  Committee  concluded  its  hear¬ 
ings  on  March  9  and  reported  out  the  Lesinski  bill 
(HR  3190)  unchanged.  This  bill  proposes  to  bring  all 
retail  and  service  establishments  with  annual  volume  over 
$500,000  under  the  wage  and  hour  provisions,  and  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  minimum  hourly  rate  of  75  cents  per  hour  with  time 
and  a  half  overtime  for  all  work  in  excess  of  40  hours 
a  week.  It  is  uncertain  when  debate  in  the  House  will  be¬ 
gin,  as  the  Taft-Hartley  amendments  are  scheduled  for 
consideration  immediately  after  the  Easter  recess.  The 
Senate  Labor  Committee  opened  its  hearings  on  identical 
legislation,  the  Thomas  bill,  on  April  1 1 . 

George  L.  Plant,  manager  of  the  Store  Management  and 
Personnel  Groups,  said  in  a  March  24  bulletin  to  members: 

“If  this  legislation  is  passed,  it  will  be  still  another  step 
in  the  centralization  of  governmental  control.  The  broad 
extension  of  the  Federal  power  into  matters  that  are  wholly 
local  in  character  is  a  basic  issue  in  this  minimum  wage 
controversy  ...  In  our  testimonies  on  this  act  before  Con¬ 
gressional  committees,  the  NRDG.\  has  consistently  stressed 
the  local  character  of  retailing  and  has  pointed  out  that 
its  activities  are  intrastate  in  nature.  We  have  continu¬ 
ously  insisted  that  where  and  when  legislation  is  necessary 
to  regulate  the  working  hours  and  wages  of  employees  in 
retail  and  service  establishments,  such  jurisdiction  properly 
belongs  to  the  individual  State  legislatures  and  not  to  the 
Federal  Government.  We  believe  that  the  preservation  ol 
its  intrastate  character  is  one  of  the  most  important  respon¬ 


sibilities  facing  retailing  today. 

“The  proposed  bill  would  split  the  retail  industry,  plac¬ 
ing  the  larger  concerns  under  its  provisions  and  exempting 
the  smaller  ones.  This  procedure  is  discriminatory  in  itself, 
and  it  indicates  a  lack  of  realistic  understanding  of  the 
highly  competitive  nature  of  the  retail  and  service  trades. 
Because  retailers  large  and  small  must  compete  in  the  same 
local  labor  market,  the  actual  effect  of  this  proposed  bill 
would  be  to  make  all  stores  subject  to  its  wage  and  hour 
provisions  .  .  .” 


ACTION  BEGINS  ON  RAYON  TERMS  AND  STANDARDS 


In  an  attempt  to  clear  up  problems  of  confusing  termi¬ 
nology  in  rayon  fabrics,  the  NRDGA  last  month  asked  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  call  a  general  industry  con¬ 
ference  on  the  subject.  The  action  was  taken  in  accordance 
with  a  decision  of  the  Association’s  Board  of  Directors.  In  a 
petition  filed  with  the  FTC,  the  Association  said,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  that  rayon  terminology  should  indicate  what  type 
ol  synthetic  fibre  a  given  rayon  fabric  is  made  from.  Termi¬ 
nology  now  in  use,  said  the  petition,  is  inadequate  and  mis¬ 
leading,  offers  no  clue  as  to  the  proper  method  of  dry 
cleaning  or  laundering,  and  as  a  result  causes  substantial 
losses  to  both  retailers  and  consumers. 

riiis  was  the  second  major  step  in  a  campaign  to  simplify 
the  buying  and  selling  of  rayon  merchandise.  Two  weeks 
earlier  the  NRDGA  had  asked  the  American  Standards 
Association  to  set  up  performance  standards  for  rayon  fab¬ 
rics.  .-\lso  at  the  Asscx  iation’s  recjuest,  the  .American  Viscose 


A  Merchandiser’s  Point  of  View  Is 


a  modern  store  must  have  quick-change  of  floor  layout. 
Electricity  plays  a  bigger  part  in  display  and  merchandising 
every  year  as  more  and  more  mechanical  equipment  be¬ 
comes  necessary. 

Therefore  a  floor,  which  has  electricity  quickly  available 
over  the  entire  surface,  is  a  store’s  basic  facility.  Q-Floors 
permit  an  outlet  on  every  six-inch  area.  Note  the  cross- 
section  drawing.  The  steel  subfloor  (Q-Floor),  has  cells 
crossed  over  by  raceways.  An  electrician  drills  only  a  small 
hole  and,  in  a  matter  of  minutes,  has  a  new  outlet. 

Selling  floors  and  non-selling  floors  can  be  changed  over¬ 
night.  No  trenches  to  dig,  no  muss  or  fuss.  Regardless  of  the 
adoption  of  new  selling  equipment,  television  for  instance, 
Q-Floors  are  and  always  will  be  electrically  ready,  literally  in 
minutes.  Cost  of  alterations  is  greatly  reduced. 


An  Owner’s  Particular  Slant  Is 


that  steel  Q-Floors  save  money,  during  construction  as  well 
as  over  the  years.  Q-Floors  go  in  fast,  reducing  the  unpre¬ 
dictable  element  in  field  labor.  Dry,  noncombustible,  free 
from  delay-causing  wet  materials,  falsework  and  shoring, 
Q-Floor  construction  reduces  over-all  building  time  20  to 
30%.  The  details  of  this  are  easily  explained,  if  you  would 
like  to  call  a  Robertson  representative.  Explained  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  recent  jobs. 

A  lot  of  Q-Floor  stores  are  in  operation,  a  lot  under  con¬ 
struction.  You  ought  to  check  the  savings.  Finish  date  is 
sooner.  Y our  revenue  starts  sooner. 

You  save  also  on  structural  steel  and  in  too  many  other 
ways  to  list  here.  The  floor,  being  a  thing  out  of  sight,  some¬ 
times  comes  to  mind  only  when  costs  demand  a  cut  in  archi¬ 
tect’s  original  plans.  At  most,  the  cost  of  floor  is  a  small 
fraction  of  the  total.  The  cost  of  Q-Floor  is  right  in  lino— no 
premium  for  its  gift  of  permanent  flexibility  of  layout.  You 
must  choose  between  monolithic,  unresponsive  tombstone 
slabs  or  floors  which  are  living,  working  arteries,  providing 
outlets  for  every  type  of  electrical  device.  Floors  are  what 
your  building  is  for. 

Write  for  details  about  Q-Floors. 


H.  H.  ROBERTSON  CO. 
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Corp.  agreed  to  make  available  to  the  ASA  the  data  col¬ 
lected  in  that  company’s  19  years  of  experience  with  the 
Crown  Tested  Plan.  The  standards  will  be  set  up  in  terms 
of  the  end  uses  to  which  fabrics  are  put,  the  idea  being 
to  guide  manufacturers  in  the  selection  of  a  serviceable 
fabric  for  a  given  purpose.  Retail  buyers  will  be  able  to 
include  in  their  orders  the  stipulation  that  a  product  must 
meet  the  performance  standard  established  for  the  use  to 
which  it  will  be  put. 

The  work  of  establishing  standards  will  be  carried  on  by 
a  national  committee  consisting  of  representatives  from  all 
levels  of  the  rayon  industry,  from  retailing  and  from  con¬ 
sumer  groups.  Because  so  much  of  the  spade  work  has 
already  been  accomplished  by  the  Crown  Tested  program, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  standards  will  be  completed  in  about 
18  months. 

PROGRESS  REPORT  ON  LIFO 


istrative  ruling  or  by  legislation. 

For  use  in  converting  inventorii 
indices  as  of  January  1949  are  pre?  ,eiuw.  ^ 

released  by  the  Department  of  Labor  o  ''^’rch  10.  Indexes 
are  given  on  a  national  basis  for  the  store  total,  for  ten 
major  groups  of  departments,  and  for  two  special  group 
combinations.  The  store  total  includes  all  departments  in 
the  store,  both  those  listed  in  the  groups  and  those  not 
specifically  listed,  except  for  food,  candy,  liquor,  tobacco, 
and  paints  and  wallpap>ers.  Contract  departments  are  also 
excluded.  In  an  accompanying  release  the  Department  of 
Labor  advises:  "The  application  of  these  indexes  in  the 
preparation  of  tax  returns  is  solely  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  Treasury  Decision  No. 
5605,  approved  March  4,  1948,  expressly  permits,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  certain  principles  laid  down  in  the  decision, 
the  use  of  the  elective  inventory  methcxl  by  taxpayers  em 
ploying  the  retail  inventory  method." 


After  meetings  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  John 
J.  Kavanagh,  general  manager  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress,  has  advised  retailers  considering  LIFO  to  take  ap¬ 
propriate  steps  to  keep  tax  years  open  at  least  through 
April.  Some  action  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  has 
been  promised,  and  there  is  a  possibility— but  no  certainty, 
of  course— that  it  will  take  the  form  of  making  LIFO  retro¬ 
active  for  of>en  tax  years  only. 

The  LIFO  committee,  headed  by  E.  C.  Stephenson,  vice 
president  of  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  met  with  top-ranking 
Treasury  and  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  officials  on  March 
2.  In  discussion  of  the  amount  of  tax  refunds  involved,  the 
Controllers’  Congress  presented  figures  to  substantiate  its 
estimate  of  gross  tax  refunds  of  $600,000,000  without  interest, 
and  argued  that  the  Bureau’s  reported  estimate  of  a  sum  in 
excess  of  |2  billion  was  unrealistic.  Mr.  Stephenson  empha¬ 
sized,  however,  that  the  amount  of  tax  adjustments  involved 
should  not  in  justice  be  considered  a  barrier  to  the  prompt 
removal  of  the  existing  tax  discrimination.  There  was  no 
argument  on  this  p>oint.  At  a  later  conference  with  govern¬ 
ment  officials,  Mr.  Kavanagh  presented  further  details  on 
the  amount  of  tax  adjustment  involved  and  on  the  number 
of  taxpayers  likely  to  elect  the  last-in-first-out  inventory 
method,  should  it  become  operative  retroactively,  by  admin¬ 


CANADA'S  FAIR  SHOWS  U.  S.  THE  WAY 

The  move  to  get  international  trade  fairs  started  in  the 
United  States  is  making  progress,  according  to  Jacques 
Kunstenaar,  chief  of  the  Fairs  and  Exhibitions  Branch  of  ^ 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  Kunstenaar  said  that  at  least  ' 
five  U.  S.  cities  were  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  success 
of  the'  first  Canadian  International  Trade  Fair  last  year 
to  start  surveying  the  possibilities. 

The  Canadian  government  will  stage  its  second  Fair  this 
year  from  May  30  to  June  10,  in  Toronto.  Last  year  1,455 
exhibitors,  from  28  countries,  were  represented.  A  bigger 
turnout  is  indicated  for  this  year,  both  of  manufacturers 
and  buyers.  Of  the  approximately  30,000  buyers  who  at¬ 
tended  last  year,  the  second  largest  group  came  from  the 
U.  S.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  has  been  actively 
cooperating  in  publicizing  the  Trade  Fair  here,  through  j 
its  field  offices,  since  it  is  considered  an  effective  means  of  : 
encouraging  a  healthy  import  program. 

Exhibits  at  the  Fair  are  split  up  into  21  separate  classi¬ 
fications  where  similar  goods— irrespective  of  country  of 
origin— are  displayed  side  by  side.  The  biggest  classification  , 
will  be  the  Textile  Products,  Apparel  and  Accessories  group.  I 
Britain’s  manufacturers  will  be  especially  strong  here;  | 


DEPARTMENT  GROUP 

DEPARTMENT  STORE  INVENTORY 
PRICE  INDEXES 

January,  1941  =  100 

Jan. 1948  July  1948  Jan. 1949 

PERCENT  INCREASE 
July  1948  Jan.  1948 

to  to 

Jan. 1949  Jan. 1949 

1 

Piece  Goods,  Domestics  and  Draperies . 

218.6 

222.3 

211.4 

-4.9 

-3.3 

11 

Shoes  . 

190.3 

196.4 

196.2 

-0.1 

3.1 

111 

Ladies’  Underwear  . 

178.2 

181.6 

180.3 

-0.7 

1.2 

IV 

Ladies’  Outerwear  and  Girls  Wear . 

181.3 

183.7 

182.8 

-0.5 

0.8 

V 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear . 

190.0 

194.2 

189.5 

-2.4 

-0.3 

VI 

Furniture  and  Bedding  . 

184.9 

192.9 

192.3 

-0.3 

4.0 

Vll 

Homefumishings  . 

162.5 

165.9 

170.7 

2.9 

5.0 

VIII 

Major  Appliances  and  Electrical  Goods 

170.1 

169.8 

171.0 

0.7 

0.5 

IX 

Notions  &  Toilet  Articles . 

140.5 

141.1 

142.1 

0.7 

1.1 

X 

Ladies’  Accessories . 

180.5 

174.0 

171.2 

-  1.6 

-5.2 

TOTAL  Groups  I.  II,  III,  IV.  V,  IX.  &  X . 

184.5 

187.3 

184.7 

-  1.4 

0.1 

TOTAL  Groups  VI,  VII,  &  VIII . 

171.0 

174.8 

177.2 

1.4 

3.6 

STORE  TOTAL  . 

180.5 

183.6 

182.3 

-0.7 

1.0 
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These  are  full  page,  full  color 


advertisements  appearing  in 


Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Satur 


day  Evening  Post  and  Good 
Housekeeping  in  April  1949. 


Durene  Association  of  America 


350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y 


One  of  the  windows  installed  for  the  “Democracy  Works  Here”  campaign  at  .4  simple,  effective  device  for  continuing  the 
Kaufmann’s,  Pittsburgh,  by  K,  Duncan,  display  director.  Duncan  created  a  “Democracy"  campaign  throughout  the  year  is 
reproduction  of  the  illustration  in  the  Saturday  Ei>erung  Post  ad,  which  shows  this  shopping  bag,  by  the  Equitable  Paper  Rag 
a  family  looking  into  a  show  nnndoiv  someivhere  on  America’s  Main  Street.  Co.  Store  name  goes  under  the  shield. 


Union  Textile,  the  authorized  representative  of  the  French 
industry,  will  occupy  a  block  of  at  least  10  booths;  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  will  have  a  comprehensive  showing;  and  so  will 
at  least  seven  other  nations. 

A  wide  range  of  leather  goods,  including  footwear,  will 
be  shown.  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  most 
strongly  represented,  and  there  will  be  many  new  lines  from 
Czechoslovakia.  There  will  be  English  China,  Czech  glass¬ 
ware  and  silverware  and  cutlery  from  these  and  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Siam  is  sending  Niello  silver  jewelry,  precious  and 
semi-precious  stones.  Canadian  made  clocks,  from  small 
traveling  to  grandfather  types,  will  be  shown  and  Switzer¬ 
land  will  again  offer  the  products  of  her  watch-making  in¬ 
dustry. 

Canadian  hnns  will  feature  linoleums  side  by  side  with 
British  carpets  and  rugs;  a  Scottish  firm  is  exhibiting  a 
compact  domestic  refrigerator  for  the  second  year;  house¬ 
hold  electrical  appliances  for  all  purposes  from  the  North 
American  continent  and  overseas  also  have  a  place  in  this 
group.  A  wide  variety  of  toys  and  games  are  booked  from 
several  countries.  Hardware  will  include  many  types  of 
hand  tools,  brushes,  paints,  and  garden  implements  pro¬ 
duced  in  Canada,  England  and  Norway. 

The  Trade  Fair  will  make  room  reservations  for  visitors 
on  request.  Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  stream¬ 
lining  of  registration  procedure— a  speed  of  two  visitors  a 
minute  through  each  of  14  registration  booths  is  claimed 
for  the  new  system.  A  daily  Trade  Fair  newspaper  will  be 
published.  Consultants  will  be  on  hand  to  handle  questions 
of  customs  and  transportation,  and  all  the  facilities  need¬ 
ed  for  speedy  transaction  of  international  business  are 
promised. 


HOW  DID  "DEMOCRACY"  WORK  FOR  YOU? 

.\11  NRDGA  members  of  record  and  all  local  association 
directors  were  asked  last  month  for  their  evaluation  of  the 
“Democracy  Works  Here”  campaign.  As  of  April  5,  over 
.“iOO  replies  had  been  received— with  the  vote  overwhelmingly 
in  favor  of  putting  on  a  campaign  of  a  similar  nature  in 
1950.  On  the  question  of  tying  in  with  a  co-sponsor  outside 
the  retail  field,  a  marked  divergence  of  opinion  was  devel¬ 
oping.  A  clearer  picture  of  membership  opinion  on  this 
question  waited  upon  completion  of  the  survey,  scheduled 
to  close  April  15. 

The  nearly  unanimous  agreement  that  a  campaign  on 
the  American  system  should  be  undertaken  next  year  was 
no  surprise.  Robert  J.  Mayer,  NRDGA  pidjlic  relations 
director,  had  reported  last  month  that  218,731  stores  in 
10,212  communities  supported  the  1949  program.  What  the 
NRDGA  public  relations  committee  is  determined  to  pro 
duce  for  1950  is  a  perfect  campaign— one  so  inspiring  and 
so  comprehensive  that  no  store,  large  or  small,  city  or  rural, 
will  fail  to  join  up.  Plenty  of  good  advice  is  coming  in  from 
the  membership— more  is  wanted.  Every  store  head,  promo¬ 
tion  manager  and  public  relations  man  is  urged  to  get  in 
on  the  planning. 

RETAILERS  BLAMED  FOR  GARMENT  MARKET  CRISIS 

Among  the  many  symptoms  of  painful  adjustment  in  con¬ 
sumer  goods  price  levels  last  month  wtrs  a  sharj)  exchange  ol 
statements  between  Joseph  L.  Dubow,  executive  director 
of  the  Merchants  Ladies  Garment  .Association,  and  Gordon 
K.  Creighton,  assistant  general  manager  of  NRDG.A  and 
staff  executive  of  the  Vendor  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  Dubow,  speaking  at  the  annual  meeting  of  his  group, 
hauled  over  the  coals  “the  big  buying  offices,  the  large  de- 
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SPRIN6WEAVE 
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cTortT 

ifonn 


The  famous 


gives  you  season-long  promotion  to  add  sales 


Goodall 


Here  are  just  a  few  exomples 
of  how  stores  tied  in  last 
year  with  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisements  and  window  displays 


'f/, 


Nabicy  A  farew 


THE  1949  TOURNAMENT  WILL  BE  HELD 
MAY  12-15  WYKAGYL  COUNTRY  CLUB, 
NEW  ROCHELLE,  NEW  YORK  FOR  BENEFIT  OF 
NEW  ROCHELLE  HOSPITAL 


The  biggest  stars  again  will  compete.  And  as  last 
year,  there’ll  be  thousands  of  lines  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
licity,  television,  newsreels  and  coast-to-coast  radio. 

To  help  you  tie  in  with  this  great  sporting  event, 
we  will  supply  the  following.  Write  for  them  now. 


'SOOPAit’ 


Giant  window  background 
poster 


Glossy  photographs  (8"  x  1 0") 
of  top  golf  stars 


Mounted  display  cards 


The  internationally  important  Goodall- Palm  Beach  Championship  is  one 
of  the  most  dramatic  promotional  ideas  in  any  industry.  It  is  a  practical 
plan  for  moving  merchandise.  It  can  accelerate  your  sales  in  a  way  that  is 
unparalleled  in  modern  merchandising. 

This  big  sporting  event  adds  showmanship  and  glamor,  and  dramatizes 
the,  value  and  famous  name  of  Goodall  suits  and'  slacks,  particularly 
Palm  Beach. 

The  attention  of  a  sports-minded  public  is  focused  on  the  name  “Goodall.” 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  lines  of  newspaper  publicity,  national  radio 
hook-up,  movie  newsreels,  repeat  "Goodall”  over  and  over  again. 
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At  Gimbel’s,  Philm- 
driphia  a  whole  bank 
o/  Market  Street  wtit 
doivs  carried  out  the 
“Democracy  Workt  '' 
Here"  theme.  Mer  i 
chandise,  a  different 
category  for  each  \ 
window,  was  dis¬ 
played  in  a  shield, 
shaped  frame  carry¬ 
ing  the  “Democrac^  j 
slogan.  Herman  Hei-  ; 
delberg  is  the  Ctm.  1 
hel  display  matusger.  I 
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partment  stores,  the  tremendous  retail  buying  combines,” 
whose  policy,  he  said,  is  to  "outwait  our  market  with  the 
aim  of  forcing  down  our  prices  to  a  point  below  costs.” 
He  told  manufacturers  they  must  refuse  to  take  the  risk  ot 
carrying  large  stocks  of  piece  goods  in  anticipation  of  retail 
orders  to  come,  and  advised  them  not  to  scrap  their  mark¬ 
ups  by  giving  in  to  “the  price-obsessed  retailer  who  wants 
to  buy  your  garment  at  a  price  that  not  merely  denies  you 
your  cost  of  doing  business  .  .  .  but  is  so  low  that  he  can 
add  his  usual  markup  and  still  sell  it  below  you  cost.” 

In  an  immediate  reply  to  the  accusation.  Mr.  Creighton 
said  in  part: 

“Mr.  Dubow  is  sound  in  cautioning  manufacturers  against 
over-speculation  in  fabric  inventories.  But  the  answer  to 
over-speculation  by  cutters  is  not  over-speculation  by  retail¬ 
ers  .  .  .We  pointed  out  in  the  days  of  shortage  and  strin¬ 
gency  that  the  retailer  could  not  be  exp)ected  to  underwrite 
the  whole  economy.  Neither  do  we  think  the  manufacturei 
should.  It  is  up  to  both  retailer  and  manufacturer  to  squeeze 
as  much  speculation  out  of  their  operations  as  they  effec¬ 
tively  can  without  stultifying  or  starving  themselves.  The 
retailer  has  been  engaged  for  the  past  two  years  in  relearning 
the  fine  art  of  balancing  his  stocks  to  demand  potentials. 
It  is  up  to  the  manufacturer  to  make  similar  readjustments. 
It  is  no  easy  task  after  the  softening  experiences  of  the  ‘take 
it  or  leave  it’  years.  But  it  must  be  done  .  .  .” 

ASSOCIATION  NEWS.  CONVENTION  NOTES 

Management  Conference  to  Stress  Employee  Relations. 

Unionization,  employee  productivity  and  proposed  social 
legislation  are  slated  to  receive  the  major  share  of  attention 
at  the  Mid-Year  Conference  of  NRDGA’s  Store  Management 
and  Personnel  Groups  scheduled  for  Cleveland,  May  23-26. 
George  Plant,  Group  head,  has  asked  all  management  and 
personnel  people  to  suggest  specific  phases  of  these  and 
•other  problems  which  they  wish  to  have  discussed. 

Two  Smaller  Stores  Meetings  in  May.  The  first  in  what 
may  be  a  series  of  local  meetings  conducted  by  the  Smaller 
Stores  Division  will  take  place  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  on  May 
2.  Store  principals  from  the  Worcester  area  will  attend  a 
management  session  in  the  afternoon,  and  sales  personnel  of 
the  stores  will  meet  in  the  evening  for  a  showing  of  films  on 


selling  technique.  The  Mercantile  Bureau  of  the  Worcester  \ 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  sponsoring  the  meeting.  Leonard  i 
F.  Mongeon,  manager  of  the  Division,  says  that  if  results  ' 
warrant  it  more  of  these  local  one-day  stands  will  be 
scheduled. 

The  national  mid-year  meeting  of  the  Smaller  Stores  Di¬ 
vision  takes  place  in  Minneapolis  on  May  18,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Minnesota  Apparel  Industries. 

Simplifying  Accounts  Payable  Methods.  The  Controllers’ 
Congress  published  last  month  "A  Procedural  Study  of 
Accounts  Payable  Methods”,  the  first  in  a  series  of  publica¬ 
tions  aimed  at  work  simplification.  The  report  analyzes  the 
accounts  payable  procedure  of  231  stores  which  submitted 
data  in  reply  to  a  Controllers’  Congress  questionnaire. 

Traffic  Parley  This  Month.  .\n  addition  to  the  program  of 
the  important  Traffic  Group  conference  which  will  be  held 
in  Boston  April  25-28  is  an  optional  tour  of  the  Dennison 
Manufacturing  Co.’s  plant  at  Framingham,  winding  up  with 
a  dinner  party. 

How  Many  People  to  Run  an  Ad  Department?  The  current 
issue  of  Promotion  Exchange,  the  Sales  Promotion  Division’s 
bulletin,  contains  the  detailed  results  of  a  survey  on  the 
number  of  people  who  staff  sales  promotion,  advertising 
and  display  departments  in  stores.  A  by-product  of  this  in¬ 
formation  is  the  picture  it  gives  of  organizational  setup. 
This  is  fortified  by  a  reproduction  of  the  organization 
chart  of  the  Publicity  Division  as  it  operates  at  the  |.  W. 
Robinson  Co. 

Three-Day  Clinic  for  Credit  Men.  Credit  managers  will  meet 
for  their  annual  conference  on  May  9,  10  and  1 1  in  St.  Louis 
at  the  Hotel  Statler.  While  much  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  promotion  and  administration  of  charge  accounts, 
there  will  also  be  sessions  on  revolving  credit,  expense  con¬ 
trol  and  personnel  management  aids,  branch  store  prob¬ 
lems,  and  credit  bureau  relations.  Sidney  R.  Baer,  vice 
president  and  treasurer  of  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  will  deliver 
an  address  on  the  resjxjnsibility  of  the  credit  manager  in 
the  present  state  of  the  economy,  and  William  H.  Stead, 
vice  president  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  St.  Louis,  will 
discuss  the  role  consumer  credit  plays  in  the  whole  business 
picture.  The  meeting  will  be  sponsored  by  NRDGA’s 
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Credit  Management  Division  in  cooperation  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Retail  Credit  men  of  St.  Louis.  A.  L.  Trotta,  manager 
of  CMD,  reports  a  heavy  advance  registration. 

Keep  Asking  for  Quality.  The  Ready-to-Wear  Group  re¬ 
corded  progress  this  month  in  its  campaign  to  improve 
the  serviceability  features  of  apparel.  Dane  Hahn  reports 
that  the  efforts  of  the  Belt  Association  and  the  National 
Institute  of  Cleaning  and  Dyeing  have  resulted  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  belts  which  will  clean  and  wash  satisfactorily. 
He  reports  further  that  a  sur\’ey  among  manufacturers  ol 
trimmings  discloses  that  it  has  long  been  possible  to  make 
fabric  covered  buttons  that  will  give  satisfactory  service; 
that  there  is  no  good  reason  why  customers  should  continue 
to  be  plagued  by  buttons  which  leave  stains  on  clothes 
when  they  are  washed  or  cleaned. 

STORES 

Coming  Up — Sattler's  Air  Promotion.  In  May  the  skies  over 
Buffalo  will  be  thick  with  transport  planes  carrying  mer¬ 
chandise  for  Sattler’s  newest  idea  in  sales  spectacles— called 
“Bargain  Airlift— Operation  Thrift.”  The  promotion  will 
go  on  for  nine  days,  featuring  foods,  fashions,  and  home 
furnishings  flown  to  Buffalo  from  major  American  markets 
and  from  nine  foreign  countries.  Bob  Cornelius,  Sattler’s 
vice  president  in  charge  of  publicity,  says  the  promotion 
has  a  two-fold  purpose:  “(1)  To  present  a  thrilling  and 
dramatic  demonstration  of  the  p>ower  of  modern  commercial 
aviation,  working  hand-in-hand  with  a  progressive  depart¬ 
ment  store,  fo  bring  new  and  greater  service  to  the  buying 
public.  (2)  To  ring  up  the  greatest  nine-day’s  sales  volume 
in  Sattler’s  long  history  of  successful  sales  promotion 
events.”  Promising  “air  transportation  feats  that  challenge 
even  the  most  daring  imagination”,  the  store  expects  to 
draw  100,000  shoppers  a  day. 

Blach  Checks  Its  Training  EfRciency.  When  new  employees 
have  completed  their  pre-employment  training  course  at 
J.  Blach  &  Sons,  Birmingham,  Alabama,  they  are  now  handed 
a  questionnaire  which  tests  the  effectiveness  of  the  training. 
This  check-up  system  was  introduced  recently  after  first 
being  tested  on  the  regular  staff  at  Blach’s.  One  of  the  chief 
aims  of  the  questionnaire  is  to  spot  weak  p>oints  in  the  train¬ 
ing  program.  Questions  are  divided  into  three  sections. 
The  first  is  a  general  test  given  to  all  types  of  new  employees, 
the  second  for  salespeople  and  the  third  to  wrappers.  After 
the  test  has  been  given  employees  are  given  a  refresher 
course  on  questions  they  missed. 

Bargain  Basement  a  Hit  on  Chestnut  Street.  The  experi¬ 
mental  Mangel  bargain  basement  op>ened  on  Philadelphia’s 
Chestnut  Street  seems  to  have  all  the  earmarks  of  a  successful 
venture  in  the  light  of  an  opening  day  that  has  store  officials 
slightly  agog  and  not  too  unhappy  over  the  damage  done  by 
a  bargain-mad  crowd  of  women  shoppers.  In  the  hope  of 
getting  its  new  venture  off  on  the  right  foot.  Mangel  had 
offered  some  irregular  sheer  nylons  for  50  cents,  coney  fur 
coats  for  $39,  costume  jewelry  for  a  dime  and  to  its  first 
hundred  customers,  $15  dresses  for  $1.  Somehow  Mangel, 


unlike  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  underestimated  the  power 
of  woman.  In  response  to  the  bargains  offered  the  mob 
welcomed  Mangel  in  its  new  venture  by  breaking  a  few  of 
the  store’s  windows  while  trying  to  elbow  their  way  inside, 
milled  and  shoved  and  bought  like  mad  and  in  general 
behaved  like  true  bargain-hunters  as  they  expressed  their 
approval  of  the  experimental  basement. 

Macy  Opens  Another  Branch.  The  city  of  White  Plains, 
N.  Y.,  with  its  more  than  1000  retail  stores,  boasts  the 
highest  per  capita  retail  sales  rate  of  any  U.  S.  city.  This 
shopping  district,  just  a  bare  25  miles  from  Times  Square, 
has  a  nice  long  customer  list  of  more  than  200,000  drawn 
from  the  city  and  its  surrounding  Westchester  towns. 
Among  the  prominent  stores  are  the  30-odd  suburban  units 
of  New  York  City  stores,  important  factors  in  helping  White 
Plains  to  hold  onto  its  high  sales  rating. 

Last  month  the  city’s  already  formidable  lineup  was  lx)l- 
stered  by  the  addition  of  a  branch  of  the  biggest  department 
store  of  them  all.  Macy’s  began  doing  business  in  its  ac¬ 
customed  manner  (30,000  shopjjers  on  opening  day)  in  the 
newest  of  its  big  suburban  branches.  The  store  is  on  Main 
Street,  directly  across  from  the  city  hall.  It  took  only  a 
minute  for  Mayor  Silas  Clark  to  bring  his  trowel  over  for 
the  cornerstone  laying  ceremonies. 

Here  in  a  two-story,  L-shaped  building,  faced  in  limestone 
and  trinimed  in  brass,  and  with  entrances  on  two  of  the 
city’s  busiest  shopping  streets,  Macy’s  has  set  up  more  than 
100  departments  with  Willard  [.  Gould,  Jr.  as  manager. 
With  very  few  exceptions  every  department  from  the  Herald 
Square  store  is  represented. 

The  main  or  Main  Street  entrance  looks  like  something 
out  of  the  New  York  World’s  Fair,  a  cylindrically  shaped 
glass  and  bronze  portal  stretching  from  street  level  to  the 
roof  and  leading  into  a  spacious  foyer.  A  smaller  and  less 
imposing  entrance  attracts  the  trade  on  Mamaroneck  Ave¬ 
nue.  Running  the  entire  length  of  the  main  floor  along  one 
leg  of  the  L  is  a  section  given  to  all  types  of  women’s  acces¬ 
sories.  Adjacent  to  it  is  the  drug  department.  Along  the 
other  leg  is  a  big  section  housing  the  men’s,  women’s  and 
children’s  departments.  On  the  second  floor  a  complete 
home  furnishings  center  is  set  up  in  circular  fashion  with 
curved  partitions  separating  groups  of  related  merchandise. 
An  escalator  shuttles  the  customers  between  floors.  An  out¬ 
door  garden  department  is  located  outside  the  rear  entrance 
that  opens  on  to  the  store’s  parking  area. 

Following  a  White  Plains  trend  toward  municipal  oper¬ 
ated  off-street  parking  lots,  Macy’s  has  leased  to  the  city  its 
180  car  parking  area  at  the  rear  of  the  store  and  adjacent 
to  the  city’s  220  car  lot.  The  city  will  meter  this  new  area 
and  collect  all  fees,  based  on  five  cents  per  hour,  limit  three 
hours.  The  city  owns  and  is  developing  two  other  off-street 
parking  areas  in  the  same  shopping  area.  This  methtxi  is 
believed  to  hold  the  answer  to  the  parking  problem  brought 
about  by  the  rapid  growth  of  this  rich  retail  area  in  the  last 
10  years.  With  more  branch  outlets  expected  to  move  into 
the  area  and  with  smaller  independents  likely  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  traffic  attracted  by  the  new  Macy  store,  the 
city  is  expected  to  continue  to  expand  its  program  for  more 
such  permanent  low-cost,  self-liquidating  parking  facilities 
to  service  its  lucrative  retail  trade. 
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Mohawk  Carpet  Mills,  Inc.,  Amsterdam,  New  York 

N«w  York  City,  295  Fifth  Av«nu«  •  Chicago,  AAerchandise  AAart  •  High  Point,  Southern 
Lot  Angol«^  714  South  Hill  Street  •  San  Francisco,  1 355  Market  Stret 


Q.  F.  WALKER 


For  all  Storks  readers  who  wrote,  phoned  or  wired  as  soon  as 
the  March  issue  reachetl  them,  ami  also  lor  lliose  who  just  shook 
their  heads  in  silent  despair,  we  print  herewith  a  true  likeness  of 
Q.  Forrest  Walker,  ecttnoniist  for  R.  H,  Maty  it  Cat.,  Inc,  Last 
month  we  gave  you  Mr.  Walker’s  speech,  “  Lhe  Retail  Pricing 
Situation,”  which  he  presented  before  the  New  York  thapter  of 
the  .Vmerican  Marketing  .\s.sot  iation.  But,  dipjring  absently  into 
our  files,  we  embellished  the  text  with  a  portrait  of  Delos  Walker, 
retired  vice  president  of  .Macy’s,  For  this  error,  our  apologies  to 
all  concerned.  We  hope  we  have  everything  straight  this  time. 


Joint  Store*Automobile  Promotion.  The  Boston  Store, 
Milw'aukee,  and  the  Lincoln  division  of  Ford  Motor  Co. 
last  month  combined  their  advertising  promotion  to  run 
the  largest  four-color  run-ol-paper  ad  ever  printed  in  a  news¬ 
paper.  The  double  spread  appeared  in  the  Sunday  edition 
of  the  Milwaukee  Jotirnal.  The  color  ad  featured  a  new 
model  Lincoln  convertible  sitrroundetl  by  fashion  models 
wearing  spring  suits  and  coats  from  the  Boston  Store’s  high 
style  Colony  ro<jm.  Copy  stressed  style  and  luxury  in  the 
car,  fashion  in  the  clothes.  .\  follow-up  to  the  cooperative 
advertising  effort  was  the  appearance  of  the  store’s  nutdels 
in  Lincoln  dealers’  windows  anil  a  Lincoln  in  the  main  show 
window  of  the  Boston  Store.  • 

California  Splits  Its  Ballot  on  Night  Openings,  .\lter  receiv¬ 
ing  a  severe  setback  in  the  San  Francisco  area,  last  month, 
the  trend  toward  more  night  openings  among  ilepartment 
stores  regained  some  of  its  momentum  when  the  new  Mill- 
iron-Westchester  store  in  Los  .\ngeles  announced  its  sched¬ 
ule  of  three  night  openings  per  week.  San  Francisco  had 
upset  the  dope  when  all  major  downtown  department  and 
specialty  stores  discarded  night  openings  as  of  March  1. 
The  Frisco  stores  juntped  off  the  bandwagon  in  a  body  after 
agreeing  that  night  openings,  considering  all  factors,  were 
a  losing  proposition.  Operating  costs  were  up,  Saturday’s 
volume  had  suffered  in  many  stores  and  total  volume  hadn’t 
reflected  the  extra  hours  the  stores  had  remained  opened. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  openings  controversy  was  Mill- 
iron’s  in  Los  .Angeles  which  had  done  a  customer  survey 
prior  to  setting  up  the  schedule  for  its  new  store.  .According 
to  this  survey  almost  70  jjer  cent  of  those  questioned  ex¬ 
pressed  a  preference  for  night  ojjen  hours.  The  three  days 
chosen  by  the  store  for  night  openings— Mondays,  Fridays, 
and  Saturdays— were  those  that  led  in  the  preference  poll, 
with  Fridavs  being  far  and  away  the  most  popular.  The  store 


will  have  a  daily  opening  hour  of  10  a.m.  on  all  days.  Other 
stores  in  the  L.  .A.  area  limit  themselves  to  one  night  open¬ 
ing  per  week  with  one  or  two  exceptions  olrserving  a  two-a- 
week  schedule. 

Pogue's  Finds  a  Market  for  Waste  Steam.  .A  heating  system 
that  rivals  the  economy  of  the  experimental  solar  heating 
models  has  been  installed  in  the  new  H.  &  S.  Pogue  service 
l)uilding  in  (uncinnati.  It  requires  no  boilers,  no  fuel,  and 
a  minimum  of  maintenance.  It’s  not  done  with  mirrors  but 
with  a  280  foot  underground  pipe  that  connects  the  service 
l)uilding  with  the  store.  Through  this  pipe  passes  the  sur¬ 
plus  steam  from  the  store  power  plant,  a  fry-product  that 
hail  hitherto  Ireen  Irlown  out  through  an  exhaust  pipe  as 
waste.  One  sei  tion  of  the  pipe  furnishes  low  pressure  steam 
for  heating  the  service  Imilding,  another  smaller  section  the 
high  pressure  steam  for  the  presses.  Yearly  savings  on  the 
new  system  are  expecteil  to  pay  off  the  cost  of  the  under- 
grounil  installation  in  less  than  three  years.  .Another 
notable  economy  in  the  service  Iniililing  has  been  achieved 
with  the  material  handling  equipment.  Specially  designed 
storaging  machines  for  the  carpet  workroom  have  been 
installed  to  simplify  and  speedup  carjret  handling  to  the 
tune  of  a  S(>,()(Mf  yearly  net  saving.  Substantial  savings  are 
ex|)ectetl  to  result,  too,  from  the  u.se  of  a  new  gravity  con¬ 
veyor  in  the  workroom  which  will  cut  proiluction  time  for 
biniiing  and  sewing  an  estimated  50  per  cent. 

The  Right  Price.  .A  store  in  Cranforil,  \.  [.,  recently  put  its 
customers  to  the  acid  test.  Its  ail  askeil  one  and  all  to  “come 
in  and  name  your  own  price”.  Sales  at  the  Cranford  Fur¬ 
niture  Co.  skyrocketed  but  with  the  opportunity  presenteil 
to  them  the  customers  askeil  for  only  an  average  15  |)ercent 
discount  from  the  regular  sale  price. 

Texas  Bows  to  California.  California  designers  were  given 
their  inning  agtiin  in  March  when  .A.  Harris  &  Co.,  Dallas, 
ilevoted  a  week  to  its  spring  California-Texas  Round-up. 
For  the  event  the  store  gave  itself  a  lush  transformation 
using  natural  foliage  from  cellar  to  attic  and  even  im|H)rt- 
ing  a  flower  collection  from  Hawaii.  The  program  was 
filled  with  many  displays  and  exhibits  throughout  the 
store  and  a  group  of  style  shows  presenting  California  fash¬ 
ions.  topped  by  a  major  fashion  event  at  the  enil  of  the 
week.  ITiis  show  was  done  in  three  acts  built  around  travel 
clothes,  swim  and  play  suits  and  formal  dress.  For  atmos¬ 
phere  a  special  historical  exhibit  dealt  with  California’s  1 
golden  past.  On  display  were  mementoes  of  the  gold  rush 
days  borroweil  from  the  Wells  Fargo  Bank  in  San  Francisco. 

Retail  Laboratory  Course  for  Boston  Sales  Personnel. 
Fhirty-two  salesgirls  from  six  leailing  Boston  department 
Stores  were  presented  with  iliplomas  from  Simmons  College 
reiently  at  the  completion  of  a  special  six-week  training 
course.  Fhe  class  serves  as  a  laboratory  course  for  students 
interesteil  in  retail  teaching  and  also  as  a  means  of  im|)rov 
ing  sales  technique  of  salespeople  recruited  from  cooper¬ 
ating  stores.  Diplomas  were  awarded  to  sales  jjersonnel 
from  jordan  Marsh,  Win.  Filene’s,  Sears  Roebuck,  R.  H 
Stearns,  R.  H.  White’s  and  the  Cilchrist  Co. 
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to  the  rescDO 


or,  “How  Cotton  Apparel  is  Given  new  Sales^ Appeal*'  in  three  Gripping  Acts, 
and  starring  two  of  the  World’s  Greatest  Mechanical  Shrinking  Processes . . . 


and 

^SHRUNK  FINISH  SANFORIZED. 


The  following  is  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  play 

A  X  which  RIGMEL  preserves  and  accentuates 
^  the  pleasing  hand  of  fine  Cottons 

A  In  which  RIGMEL  gives  these  Cottons  a  new 

L  il  richness  of  lustre,  adding  further  to  their  appeal 

m  A  TXT  assures  that  the  average  residual 

-iAO -L  111  shrinkage  of  the  Cottons  will  be  within  1%* 

m 

OAll  based  on  the  book  'FOR  BETTER  FABRICS,  RIGMEL  SHRUNK  FINISH’ 

a  FREE  copy  of  which  may  he  obtained  hy  writing  to 

^  Bradford  Dyeing  Association 

40  Worth  Street  New  York  13^  N.  Y. 

Plant,  Bradford,  Rhode  Island 
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Lincoln  convertible  is  backed  into  a  window  at  the  Boston  Store, 
Milwaukee,  as  part  of  a  promotion  the  store  did  with  the  Ford  Co., 
built  around  a  four<olor  spread  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 


Davison-Paxon  Opens  New  Augusta  Branch.  In  1944  Davi- 
son-Paxon  of>ened  a  branch  store  in  Augusta,  Georgia, 
quickly  discovered  itself  cramped  for  space,  moved  to  tempo¬ 
rary  quarters  and  started  to  work  on  a  new  building  on  the 
site  of  its  original  store.  Last  month  it  was  finally  able  to 
abandon  its  temp>orary  home  and  return  to  its  original 
location  on  Broad  Street,  this  time  to  a  five-floor  building, 
with  five  times  the  floor  space  of  its  first  Augusta  operation. 
Preview  hoopla  included  a  stag  breakfast  for  civic  and  busi¬ 
ness  officials  and  executives  from  the  Davison  organization. 
A  radio  broadcast  preceded  the  tape-cutting  and  inside  the 
display  windows  models  pantomimed  the  theme  of  the  of)en- 
ing,  “Fresh  as  a  Daisy”,  seated  around  a  large  punch  bowl 
filled  with,  of  all  things,  daisies.  Two  departments  new  to 
Davison-Paxon  branch  store  operation  are  included  in  the 
new  outlet.  One  is  a  basement  floor  carrying  ready-to-wear 
for  the  entire  family,  the  second  a  youth  center.  Harold  M. 
Heatley,  head  of  Davison’s  store  planning  division,  was  the 
architect  on  the  building.  William  S.  Hayden  continues  as 
store  manager  for  the  new  outlet. 

Television  for  Rent.  Some  televi^n  addicts  have  the  nearest 
bar  to  thank  for  making  this  form  of  entertainment  indis¬ 
pensable  to  them,  others  can  blame  their  neighbors  for  the 
introduction.  Up  in  Boston  Summerfield’s  has  come  up 
with  the  newest  wrinkle  for  proving  the  merits  of  television 
to  potential  customers.  This  was  their  rental  plan,  $1  per 
day,  minimum  rental  15  days.  If  the  customer  keeps  the  set 
90  days  and  decides  to  purchase,  the  rental  payments  are 
applietf  toward  purchase.  In  the  first  week  Summerfield’s 
had  more  than  200  sets  out  on  this  basis  with  more  than 
80  p>er  cent  of  the  renters  indicating  an  intention  to  buy 
if  the  sets  live  up  to  expectation. 

Lit's  Trains  Staff  on  Key  Selling  Pacts.  As  a  leader  among 
retail  stores  in  consumer  education,  Lit’s,  Philadelphia,  has 
stressed  the  policy  of  having  key  selling  facts  available  to 
the  consumer  at  the  point  of  sale.  This  continuing  p>olicy 
was  well  illustrated  in  a  promotion  the  store  ran  last  month 
in  cooperation  with  Parents  Magazine.  More  than  150 
products  were  involved  in  this  storewide  program.  To  in¬ 
sure  that  all  important  selling  points  on  the  merchandise 
would  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  shoppers,  Lit’s  sales 
|)ersonnel  were  first  trained  by  two  consumer  experts  from 


the  magazine’s  staff.  Essential  selling  f>oints  of  the  vahaw 
products  were  discussed  in  the  pre-promotion  training 
classes.  To  further  train  the  sales  force  and  to  assure  a 
maximum  of  merchandise  information  for  the  consumer 
small  cards  listing  the  selling  points  of  each  item  were  made 
up  and  distributed  to  the  employees  in  the  departments 
handling  promotion  merchandise. 

Plain  Old  Gimbals  Orders  Some  Glamor.  A  $2V^  million 
modernization  program  is  now  under  way  at  Gimbels,  New 
York,  which  will  do  a  complete  job  of  rebuilding  the  store 
interior,  relocate  departments  and  install  new  fixtures  but 
will  not  alter  the  store’s  promotion  jxjlicy.  Once  the  re¬ 
modeling  project  is  complete  the  store  won’t  be  “plain  old 
Gimbel’s”  any  longer  but  it  will  stick  to  its  price  promotion 
line.  One  purp>ose  of  the  program  will  be  to  create  suitable 
facilities  for  the  handling  of  national  brands,  since  it  is  the 
store’s  belief  that  it  should  do  an  increasingly  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  its  business  on  brand  and  staple  items.  Charles 
Werber,  store  manager,  is  directing  the  rebuilding  program 
with  the  cooperation  of  Raymond  Loewy  Associates. 

Field's  Holds  Summer  Cemp  Forum.  A  three-day  forum  to 
assist  parents  in  choosing  a  summer  camp  for  their  children 
was  offered  at  Marshall  Field’s,  Chicago,  last  month  as  part 
of  the  store’s  public  service  program.  Thelma  Patterson, 
camp  consultant  for  the  State  Street  store,  acted  as  chairman 
of  the  discussion  group,  which  included  officials  of  the  Boy 
and  Girl  Scouts  of  America,  Campfire  Girls  and  nine  other 
camp  representatives. 


PROMOTIONS  AND  SELLING  HELPS 

The  Retailer's  Stake  in  Yardville.  For  their  first  reclamation  f 
effort  the  originators  of  the  Yardville  plan  chose  a  dis-  jl 
reputable  cluster  of  backyards  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  i' 
With  the  cooperation  of  civic  officials,  planning  groups  and  i 
department  stores,  the  editors  of  McCall’s  changed  a  bleak  ; 
looking  area  into  a  cheerful  garden  plot  with  recreational  | 
facilities  for  children  and  adults.  One  of  the  original  plan-  | 
ners  on  this  first  Yardville  project  was  Harold  Brightman,  j 
president  of  Lit  Bros,  and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  1 
Consumer  Relations,  NRDGA.  As  a  result  of  his  first  hand 
exjjerience  with  the  project  Mr.  Brightman  is  urging  all 
retailers  to  cooperate  in  the  nationwide  camp>aign  for  low 
cost  home  site  improvement.  He  points  out  in  a  letter  sent  | 
to  members  of  NRDGA  that  the  spread  of  the  Yardville  | 
project  offers  retailers  an  “increased  opportunity  for  improv-  | 
ing  business”  and  a  chance  to  participate  in  a  community'  I 
project  which  is  bound  to  result  in  good  public  relations.  I 
In  Philadelphia  Gimbels  has  developed  a  merchandising  I 
program  built  around  the  Yardville  program,  supporting  | 
the  campaign  with  a  furniture  department  exhibit  which  I 
shows  typical  backyard  improvements  which  are  possible.  | 

All  types  of  outdoor  furniture  and  items  used  in  the  pilot 
Yardville  project  are  shown  in  the  Gimbel  exhibit.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Philadelphia  Citizens’  Council  are  conducting 
clinics  twice  weekly  in  the  store’s  furniture  department,  , 
showing  home  owners  how  to  lay  cement  walks,  erect  fences  j 
and  run  a  backyard  barbecue.  This  display  and  clinic  will 
be' a  summer-long  project  in  the  Gimbel  store.  The  Yard-  \ 
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rising  . . .  your  displays  ...  on  your  selling  floor 


a  wonderful  story  of  quality  —  that 


and  watch  that  merchandise  move! 


Dan  River  label!  A  story  that  will  make  over 


two  billion  consumer  advertising  impressions 


in  1949!  National  advertising  plus  Dan  River 


quality  mean  sales  and  re-sales  .  .  .  faster  turn¬ 
over  . . .  fatter  profits  in  every  department  where 


it’s  featured. 


Insist  on  the  Dan  River  label  in  the  merchan- 


DAN  RIVER  MILLS,  INC.,  DANVIUE,  VA.  •  New  York  Sales  OfRce:  40  Worth  Street,  New  York  13.  N.  Y. 


This  unttdow  at  L<n>eman’s,  Chattanooga,  took  first  prize  in  the 
recent  display  contest  sponsored  by  the  Pepperell  Co.,  prize  money 
going  to  Domestics  Buyer  R.  Brtiggesivorth  and  Display  Manager 
C.  H.  Barton. 

ville  movement  now  reports  that  more  than  300  cities  in  46 
states  are  interested  in  the  possibilities  of  the  plan  as  a 
community  project.  Leading  stores  in  extending  the  cam¬ 
paign  to  their  cities  are  R.  H.  White’s  in  Boston  and  the 
Mason  Blanche  in  New  Orleans. 

CARPET  FASHION  OPENING  PASSES  FIRST  BIG  TEST 

Reports  from  the  Carpet  Institute  on  the  results  of  last 
month’s  Carpet  Fashion  Opening  call  this  initial  venture 
in  nationwide  fashion  merchandising  of  carpets  “a  sweeping 
success.”  Institute  officials  base  their  verdict  chiefly  on  a 
collection  of  enthusiastic  on-the-sjx>t  accounts  from  partici¬ 
pating  stores.  The  final  tabulations  show  that  2477  stores 
in  665  cities  took  part  in  the  campaign,  more  than  500  of 
these  being  department  stores.  In  many  of  the  stores  live 
shows  were  used  to  publicize  the  Opening.  These  fashion 
shows  ranged  from  single  performances  in  some  stores  to 
those  that  ran  for  three  complete  days  in  others.  In  one 
Texas  town  the  show  was  held  in  the  lobby  of  the  local 
bank  and  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  an  elaborate  production 
was  staged  in  one  of  the  leading  hotels. 

Lazarus  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  produced  an  interesting  vari¬ 
ation  on  the  carpet  theme  by  dressing  their  models  in  cos¬ 
tumes  made  of  drapery  fabrics,  with  changeable  belts,  bol¬ 
eros  and  blouses  to  make  dozens  of  different  color  schemes 
to  go  with  carpet  samples  the  models  carried.  The  si’ccess 
of  this  show  caused  the  Columbus  store  to  schedule  two 
repeat  performances,  one  late  in  .March  and  the  other  at 
a  home  demonstration  meeting  to  be  held  this  month. 
J.  L.  Hudson’s,  Detroit,  was  another  store  reporting  excel¬ 
lent  results  and  good  traffic  from  its  promotion,  featuring 
a  three-day  show  in  the  carpet  department.  The  reports  in 
most  cases  were  limited  to  show  audiences,  traffic  and  cus¬ 
tomer  interest  rather  than  to  an  estimate  of  immediate  sales 
benefits,  but,  as  the  Institute  pointed  out,  the  industry  did 
not  expect  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  the  promotion  in 
immediate  sales  increases.  Full  impact  of  the  campaign  in 
sales  results  is  not  expected  until  the  fall  season.  A  check 
of  other  phases  of  the  Fashion  Opening  performance  showed 


hundreds  of  windows  devoted  exclusively  to  iai|K-is.  teU-. 
vision  shows  on  national  networks,  radio  network  broadi.vsu 
and  more  than  two  million  lines  of  car|)et  advertising  in 
newspapers,  the  great  bulk  of  which  was  of  an  institutional 
nature.  C^arfKjt  Institute  officials  have  announced  that  a 
workable  pattern  for  the  1950  0|jening  has  l)een  found, 
based  on  this  year’s  experience,  and  that  definite  |)lans  foi 
next  year’s  promotion  are  already  being  drawn  up. 

Smith's  Own  Fashion  Stunt.  The  most  ambitious  individual 
promotion  staged  in  the  increasingly  style-conscious  carpet 
industry  is  the  Clara  Dudley  decorating  tour  which  .\lex- 
ander  Smith  launched  late  in  February.  A  typical  example 
of  the  promotion  occurred  at  Hecht  Brothers,  Baltimore, 
last  month.  It  started  with  a  double-truck  spread  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  which  described  how  the  living  room  of  an 
identified  Baltimore  family  had  been  transferred  by  redet- 
oration  starting  with  the  rug.  The  living  room  in  its  before 
and  after  stages  was  duplicated  in  the  rug  department  at 
Hecht’s.  The  Smith  decorating  consultant  (there  are  four 
Clara  Dudleys  traveling  the  country  for  this  promotion) 
gave  a  lecture  and  demonstration  in  the  department  everv 
day  for  a  week. 

Hecht  used  teaser  ads  and  follow-ups,  window  displays, 
store  traffic  signs  and  a  mailing  of  5,000  invitations  to  cus¬ 
tomers  to  back  the  promotion.  The  biggest  appeal  to  home¬ 
makers -was  the  budget  angle— a  total  of  $144,  including  the 
new  rug,  transformed  the  tired  looking  living  room  of  the 
Baltimore  family. 

After  the  lectures  Miss  Dudley  gave  individual  advice  to 
all  comers,  and  explained  the  decorating  guidance  service 
offered  by  Alexander  Smith  to  purchasers  of  the  company’s  j 
floorcoverings.  Store  executives  said  the  traffic  stimulation  I 
was  considerable  and  anticipated  increased  volume  over  a  I 
long  period.  Hecht’s  is  one  of  100  stores  carrying  the  Smith 
promotion  during  its  spring  tour,  which  ends  June  10. 

Gearing  Manufacturer  Helps  to  Retail  Needs.  Manufac¬ 
turers  are  offered  retail  advice  in  setting  up  department 
store  promotions  in  a  newly  announced  plan  of  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Group,  Inc.,  a  New'  York  firm  of  merchandising 
consultants.  Sixty  retail  sales  promotion  men,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  How'ard  P.  Abrahams,  manager  of 
NRDfiA’s  Sales  Promotion  Division,  have  consented  to 
serve  as  a  panel  to  appraise  manufacturers’  promotions 
w'hile  they  are  in  the  planning  stage  and  advise  what  | 
changes,  if  any,  are  necessary  to  fit  them  into  practical  retail 
operation.  I 

Help  on  Corset  Copy  and  Selling.  Last  month  the  Corset  f 
and  Brassiere  Association  published  a  fine  bookful  of  facts, 
figures  and  feature  material  on  foundations.  The  first  print¬ 
ing  went  to  1500  newspaper  editors.  It  is  now  available  on 
request  to  store  buyers  and  advertising  managers,  who  will 
find  it  invaluable  as  a  guide  in  training  and  copywriting. 
.Ask  for  “Foundations  for  Fashion”,  using  your  store’s  letter¬ 
head  and  mentioning  your  position.  The  Association’s  ad¬ 
dress  is  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

More  Combination  Sales  in  Linens.  A  recent  survey  of  bed 
sheet  purchases  shows  two  out  of  every  five  women  buying 
pillow  cases  at  the  time  they  purchase  new  sheets.  The 
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You  Can  Always  Make  The  Sale  With  An 

S^te/itwok 


FO|t:VTAI!V  PE!V 

•  Veil  can  always  ^ive  your  ciistonier  the  point 
for  his  writing  joh  or  his  handwriting  style. 

•  Moderate  price — hacked  by  national 
advertising  and  an  established  repniation 
for  absolute  reliability. 

•  Replaceable  points  eliminate  point  repair 
delays  and  customer  annoyance. 

•  Esterbrook’s  "Renew-Point”  system  gives 
you  a  complete  range  of  fountain  pen  colors 
and  point  styles  at  lotrent  inventory  rogtH. 


TO  SELECT  OR  REPLACE 
.  . .  HERE'S  ALL  YOV  DO 


^^THE  ItlGHT  POl^T  FOR  THE  WAY  YOU  WRITE’^ 


Broad  Writing 


.../¥/ 


Accounting. 


General  Writing 
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Posting...^Q 


Bookkeeping  •  •  • 


Music.  •• 


Left-Handed  •  •  • 


Back-Hand  •  •  • 
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Manifolding. ••  0  Clerical  Work... 


Gregg  Shorthand ... 
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Shaded  .... 


r/  f  Pitman 

Shorthand 
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National  Cotton  Council  thinks  this  40  per  cent  rate  of 
combination  sales  in  linens  is  low  and  recommends  intensi¬ 
fied  promotions  of  sheets  and  pillow  cases  as  related  mer¬ 
chandise,  to  boost  the  average  and  build  unit  sales.  Special 
advertising  of  packaged  matching  sheets  and  pillow  cases 
as  a  single  purchase  item  is  also  urged  to  build  linen  sales. 

NCRC  Radio  Series.  More  leading  college  radio  stations 
have  signed  up  to  broadcast  the  exf>erimental  series  of 
transcribed  programs  prepared  by  the  National  Consumer 
Retailer  Council.  These  are  five  minute  broadcasts  which 
present  leaders  in  the  fields  of  retailing,  home  economics 
and  consumer  information  services.  Among  the  speakers  are 
Lew  Hahn;  Rowland  Jones,  Jr.,  president  of  the  American 
Retail  Federation:  Julius  Goodman,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Furniture  Association,  and  William  J.  Chey- 
ney,  executive  director  of  the  Retail  Credit  Institute. 

Electric  Typewriter  Stars  in  Color  Film.  Prints,  together 
with  projection  equipment  and  an  experienced  operator, 
are  available  for  free  showing  of  Remington  Rand’s  new 
16mm  sound  motion  picture  featuring  the  advantage  of 
electric  typing.  This  is  a  15-minute,  full  color  picture  which 
stresses  the  operating  convenience  and  all-purpose  utility  of 
the  new  Remington  electric  typewriter. 

Better  Televised  Promotions.  Two  of  the  chief  reasons  for 
the  reluctance  of  retailers  to  take  the  plunge  into  television 
promotion  have  been  the  high  production  costs  of  com¬ 
mercial  television  film  and  the  lack  of  an  adequate  source 
for  a  film  library.  Recently  a  new  method  for  producing 
sp>ot  commercial  films  has  been  worked  out  by  Allied  Stores 
and  Paramount  Pictures  which  may  provide  the  answer  to 
the  retailers’  demand  for  production  techniques  more  read- 


Remington  Rondos  new  Dexigraph  high  speed  photocopy  camera, 
for  copying  work  of  all  kinds,  features  simplified  operation. 


ily  adaptable  to  their  merchandising  needs.  With  the  new 
process  the  manufacturer  produces  live  demonstrations  of 
his  products.  These  are  carried  on  a  closed  co-axial  cable 
and  recorded  from  the  receiver  on  film.  Retailer  clients  can 
view  the  rehearsals  and  decide  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
sales  app>eal  before  the  film  recording  is  made,  then  pur¬ 
chase  time  on  the  local  station  for  presentation  under  the 
store  name.  The  Bigelow-Sanford  Co.  is  one  of  the  first 
manufacturers  to  employ  this  method  in  television  promo¬ 
tion  and  at  the  present  time  is  distributing  its  film  produc¬ 
tions  to  Allied  units.  Later  Bigelow  hop>es  to  raise  its  pra 
duction  quota  under  the  new  process  to  be  able  to  supply 
other  stores  with  its  sprot  commercial  films. 

Sauk  Center  Sponsors  Chevalier.  The  Mutual  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co.  has  develop>ed  a  new  half-hour  variety  radio  show, 
“This  Is  Paris’’,  which  will  enable  department  and  specialty 
stores  to  present  famous  Paris  designers  as  their  guest  speak¬ 
ers  to  the  listening  audience  in  the  stores’  trading  area. 
The  show  will  be  sold  to  retail  advertisers  on  an  exclusive 
one-store-in-a-city  basis.  Mutual  is  selling  “This  is  Paris" 
as  a  complete  fashion  promotion  package.  Four  weeks  { 
before  each  broadcast,  participating  sp>onsors  will  receive 
a  brochure  containing  a  list  of  imp>ortant  style  features  oi 
the  fashion  high-sp>ot  which  will  be  presented  by  the  guest 
fashion  expert.  String  tags  for  featured  merchandise  will 
be  available  along  with  suggestions  for  promotional  tie-ins. 
Maurice  Chevalier  stars  on  the  broadcast  which  will  be  tape 
recorded  in  Paris  and  flown  to  New  York  for  broadcast. 
Sponsors  can  obtain  special  op>ening  and  closing  recordings 
by  Chevalier  sp>eaking  on  behalf  of  the  store  and  giving  the 
name  of  the  store  as  the  program’s  sp>onsor.  Cost  of  the 
program  to  individual  advertisers,  according  to  Mutual,  will 
be  on  a  pro-rated  share  based  on  the  size  of  the  retail 
market. 

Made  in  Philadelphia.  In  the  city  of  Brotherly  Love  the 
textile  manufacturers  have  long  been  dissatisfied  with  rec¬ 
ognition  accorded  the  city’s  p>osition  as  the  world’s  No.  2 
textile  center.  To  publicize  that  position  the  manufacuren 
and  the  retailers  last  month  ran  a  “Philadelphia  Made 
Men’s  Apparel  Week”.  Stores  featured  windows,  interior 
displays  and  exhibitions  of  everything  that  a  man  wean, 
from  collar  buttons  to  top  hats.  Manufacturers  were  urged 
to  stamp  “Made  in  Philadelphia”  labels  in  all  their  garments 
and  to  adopt  a  uniform  Liberty  Bell  symbol.  As  part  of  the 
campaign  for  recognition  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  dis¬ 
closed  a  plan  to  work  for  the  construction  of  an  apparel 
mart  where  out-of-town  buyers  will  be  able  to  select  Phila 
delphia  produced  wearing  apparel.  Among  other  things 
the  Quaker  City  clothing  makers  are  fed  up  with  renting 
space  in  New  York  City  marts  to  display  their  wares. 

Modernization  Survey.  The  Store  Modernization  Institute 
is  conducting  a  survey  among  5,000  retailers  to  determine 
the  extent  of  modernization  in  their  stores  since  the  war 
and  the  results  which  modernizing  has  brought  in  the  way 
of  sales  increases,  number  of  customers,  customer  relations 
and  property  valuation  increases.  Tabulated  results  of  the 
survey  are  promised  in  May. 

In  connection  with  the  Store  Modernization  Show,  June 
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With  the  DENNISON  PINNING  MACHINE 

—  you  set  the  block  of  copy  only  onct  for  ALL  machine- 
attached  tickets. 

—  this  means  single  tickets  OR  control  tickets. 

—  and  includes  two-part  control  tickets  that  can  be  re¬ 
marked. 

—  two-impression  and  three-impression  tickets  are  printed 
and  attached  in  the  same  time  as  single  tickets. 

—  for  the  usual  two-part  control  ticket  YOU  CUT  COPY¬ 
SETTING  TIME  INilALF. 


With  the  DENNISON  DIAL- SET 


—  you  have  the  fastest  copy-setting  method  yet  devised  for 
any  marking  machine. 

—  you  set  code  and  price  by  simply  turning  dial  knobs. 

—  you  have  no  type  chase,  no  individual  pieces  of  type,  no 
inky  fingers. 

—  you  can  change  any  character  or  symbol  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  rest  of  the  set-up. 

—  you  don’t  waste  tickets  proof-reading;  you  simply  read 
the  indicator  dial. 

—  you  cut  set-up  time  to  an  absolute  minimum. 


Your  present  marking-room  equipment  may  not  include  all  of  the  improvements  which  are  important 
to  your  continuing  search  for  lower  costs.  You  can  take  advantage  of  new  high  efficiency  features  and 
further  reduce  expense  by  beginning  the  gradual  replacement  of  all  machines  which  have  been  in  service 
10  to  15  years  or  more. 

Your  Dennison  representative  can  help  with  this  program.  Talk  it  over  with  him  on  his  next  visit. 

MARKING-ROOM  EQUIPMENT 

DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 
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Two  new  products  that  have  appeal  for  sports  lovers  are  made  from  Vinylite  Plastic.  Left,  the  56  inch,  inflatable  row  boat  for  camp, 
ing  trips,  hunting,  fishing,  or  as  an  extra  dinghy  for  power  boats,  weighs  only  two  pounds  inflated  and  is  easily  stored  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  trunk  or  overnight  kit.  Retails  for  $10.  The  backyard  pool,  right,  measures  six  feet  across  and  is  deep  enough  for  youngsters 
to  float  as  well  as  wade.  Bilnor  Corp..  New  York,  is  the  manufacturer. 


19-24  in  New  York,  entries  are  now  being  received  for  the 
second  national  competition  for  the  Best  Moderni/ed  Store 
of  the  Year. 

What  Is  Percale?  A  new  sales  training  leaflet  giving  a 
simple  explanation  of  the  combing  prtKess  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  Cannon  Percale  Sheets  is  now  being  supplied 
in  quantity  to  department  stores  for  distribution  to  sheet 
salespeople.  Requests  should  be  addressed  to  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Department,  Cannon  Mills,  New  York. 

Optimism  in  Toyland.  Toy  manufacturers  were  playing  no 
long  shot  when  they  brought  a  record  number  of  designs 
and  products  to  the  American  Toy  Fair  in  New  York  last 
month.  Supporting  their  expectations  for  a  new  high  in 
retail  toy  volume  are  recent  U.  S.  population  figures  which 
show  that  the  number  of  potential  toy  users  hit  a  new  high 
in  1948.  The  nation’s  birth  rate  has  reached  a  3.5  million 
yearly  figure  boosting  the  toy-using  population  (children 
under  17)  to  more  than  43  million,  40  per  cent  ahead  of  pre 
war  years.  According  to  the  Toy  Association,  the  toy  makeis 
are  stressing  the  low  and  medium  price  brackets  and  aie 
counting  on  selling  more  units  in  1949  to  equal  the  $300 
million  volume  figure  set  in  1947  and  1948. 

PRODUCTS 

High  Speed  Record  Copying.  Remington  Rand  has 
brought  out  an  improved  high  speed  photocopy  camera 
for  copying  all  kinds  of  business  records  so  simple  to  ojierate 
that  almost  anyone  can  make  300  exposures  or  150  full  pro¬ 
cess  photo  copies  in  an  hour.  Positive  adjustments  and  an 
automatic  timer  are  the  keys  to  the  simplified  operation. 
With  the  Dexigraph,  copies  can  be  made  and  released  for 
active  use  or  returned  to  the  file  in  a  matter  of  a  few 


seconds.  \  detailed  booklet  describing  the  Dexigraph  oper-  1 
ation  is  now  available  from  Remington’s  Photo  Record  Di¬ 
vision.  New  York. 

One  Stroke  Operation  for  New  Pen.  A  pet  peeve  of  many 
fountain  pen  owners  has  been  eliminated  with  Sheaffer’s 
new  Touchdown  pen  which  fills  to  capacity  with  a  single 
downstroke.  This  improved  feature,  which  empties,  cleans 
and  refills  the  pen  at  a  single  stroke  will  be  added  to  all 
of  the  company’s  White  Dot  line.  National  advertising  on 
the  Touchdown  will  be  withheld  until  dealers  have  had  a 
chance  to  clear  their  stock  of  standard  pens. 

New  Face  in  the  Flatware  Family.  After  going  eight  years 
without  bringing  a  single  new  Hatware  paatern  on  the  mar  ] 
ket  Holmes  8:  Edwards  have  come  up  with  a  new  pattern  for  i 
spring,  titled,  appropriately  enough.  Spring  Garden.  This  | 
newest  addition  to  the  International  family  is  a  simple  ! 
design  which  is  styled  to  fit  equally  well  with  elaborate  j 
period  settings  and  with  the  simplest  and  most  informal 
of  modern  tables. 

Calling  All  Frank  Bucks.  Latest  in  pedestrian  and  spectatoi 
wear  is  a  hat-radio  produced  by  the  American  Merri-Lei 
Corp.,  Brooklyn.  A  F'rank  Buck  hat  houses  a  two-tube  AM 
set  with  an  earphone  that  clamps  over  the  wearer’s  ear. 
Power  comes  from  a  small  battery  pack  carried  in  the 
pocket.  The  tubes  jut  out  in  front  like  a  pair  of  horns 
and  the  aerial,  a  hoop-like  affair,  is  perched  over  the  rear 
brim.  If  the  zanies  around  Ebbets  Field  who  aren’t  content 
unless  they  can  tune  in  the  same  ball  game  they  are  watch¬ 
ing  ever  get  wind  of  this,  Merri-Lei  will  have  all  it  can  do 
to  make  enough  hats  to  meet  the  demand. 
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"And  there’s  nothing  to  it  .  .  .  thanks  to  my  new 
Remington  Rand  machine.  It’s  so  much  faster! 

"  Those  days  when  we  stayed  late  and  scrambled  to 
get  out  our  statements  are  gone  forever.  Now  when 
it’s  payroll  time  we’re  all  caught  up  on  accounts 
receivable  and  payables.  I  never  knew  accounting 
records  could  be  turned  out  so  easily. 

“But  you  should  have  heard  what  the  boss  said  yes¬ 
terday.  I  le  figures  these  new  bookkeeping  machines 
will  pay  for  themselves  in  a  matter  of  months.  No 


more  overtime  ...  no  more  tired  girls  getting  on  each 
other’s  nerv’es  ...  no  more  complaints  from  upstairs 
about  overdue  work.  We’ve  saved  so  much  time  that 
record  keeping  has  been  speeded  up  throughout  the 
entire  store. 

“Yes  .  .  .  we’re  actually  doing  three  days’  bookkeep 
ing  in  two  . . .  and  I’ll  bet  these  machines  will  do  the 
same  for  you.  ” 

Why  not  rail  your  lui'ul  Remington  Rand  man  today? 

Or  write  Remington  Rand  Inr.,  Department  ST4, 

315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  New  York. 


Completely  electrified  .  . ,  auto¬ 
matic  tabulations,  computa¬ 
tions,  line  sparing  and  carriage 
return  .  .  .  balances  computed 
and  printed  automatically. 


Forms  inserted,  collated  and 
aligned  in  one  simple  opera¬ 
tion  .  .  .  your  writing  line  is 
completely  visiltle  at  any  po¬ 
sition  of  the  carriage. 


New  finger-grooved,  organ  type 
keys  respond  with  uniform  im¬ 
pression  to  any  touch  .  .  .  post¬ 
ing  is  a  cinch  on  this  srientiii- 
cally  designed  keyboard. 


l.uciie  cover  plate  magnifies  all 
register  totals  for  easier  read¬ 
ing  and  transcribing  .  .  .  regis¬ 
ters  quickly  repositioned  for 
new  applications. 
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Gardner 


Eldredge 


Gordon  M.  Gardner  was  promoted  to  the  post  of  personnel 
manager  at  Miller  &  Rhoads,  Richmond,  last  month.  He  had  been 
director  of  employee  activities  for  two  years  ...  At  the  50th 
anniversary  dinner  of  the  National  Jewish  Hospital  at  Denver, 
John  Block,  head  of  Kirby  Block  &  Co.,  will  receive  the  1949  Honor 
.\ward,  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  humanitarian  causes.  The 
dinner  will  take  place  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York,  on  May 
14  .  .  .  Irving  C.  Eldredge  joined  the  NRDGA  staff  last  month  as 
assistant  manager  of  the  newlv  established  Visual  Merchandising 
Group. 


Jam-Proof  Zipper.  The  Kee  Zipper  Ck).,  New  York,  has 
develo|>ed  a  slide  fastener  that  looks  and  acts  like  an  ordi¬ 
nary  zipper  in  every  way  except  that  it  is  designed  to  be 
easily  freed  from  any  jams  or  snags.  When  this  zipf>er  jams 
on  material,  threads  or  the  like,  the  pull  tab  is  turned  in  a 
90  degree  arc  allowing  the  top  and  bottom  parts  of  the 
slide  to  separate  releasing  the  fastener  from  the  jammed 
material.  The  zipper  is  then  closed  by  sliding  it  to  the 
bottom  of  the  track  and  turning  the  pull  tab  back  to  nor¬ 
mal  position,  again  meshing  the  zipper  teeth. 

Precision  Re-Weaver  for  Store  Use.  “Invisible”  repairs  are 
now  possible  on  torn,  burned  or  cut  fabrics  with  a  new 
precision  reweaving  instrument  which  the  Fabricon  Co., 
Chicago,  is  selling  to  department  stores.  According  to  the 
company  any  worker  of  average  intelligence  can  use  their 
product  to  reweave  any  type  of  fabric;  plain,  patterned, 
fancy  or  multicolored,  thick  or  thin.  Cost  is  $35. 

Even  Right-Hand  Margins  with  New  Typewriter.  Under¬ 
wood  is  producing  a  new  automatic  justifying  typewriter 
which  provides  an  even  right  hand  margin  on  typewritten 
copy  and  is  designed  for  use  in  preparation  of  bulletins, 
portfolios,  house  magazines  and  other  original  copy  for 
direct  reproduction.  The  construction  is  such  that  it  does 
not  interfere  with  the  use  of  the  machine  for  regular  office 
typing. 

Pepperell's  Popular  Price  Percale.  Pepperell  Mfg.  Co.  an¬ 
nounced  this  month  a  new  line  of  popular  price  combed 
percale  sheets,  to  be  called  Perfecomb.  The  72  by  108  size 
will  retail  at  about  $2.98.  The  line  is  in  production  now. 
Five  colors  will  be  added  to  it  soon. 

PEOPLE 

Morton  E.  Snellenburg  retires  as  president  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  N.  .Snellenburg  8c  Co..  Philadelphia,  ending  a 


33  year  career  as  president  of  the  store.  Mr.  Snellenburg 
is  the  son  of  Samuel  Snellenburg,  one  of  the  store’s  original 
founders,  and  is  succeeded  as  president  by  Arthur  Bloch 
also  the  son  of  one  of  the  original  founders,  Simon  Bloch. 
Dr.  Boris  Emmett  has  been  ap{)ointed  to  fill  Mr.  Snellen- 
burg’s  position  as  chairman  of  the  board.  Dr.  Emmett 
served  as  national  retail  merchandise  manager  of  Sean. 
Roebuck  &  Co.  until  1945.  The  following  changes  in  the 
store’s  administration  were  also  noted:  Bernard  Blech 
brother  of  the  newly  apjjointed  president,  has  resigned 
as  vice  president  and  director  and  A.  E.  Morales,  con¬ 
troller,  has  taken  on  the  added  responsibility  as  a  vice 
president  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors.  Milton 
H.  Snellenburg,  Alfred  Snellenburg,  Joseph  Moos  (merchan 
dising  executives)  and  D.  Hays,  attorney,  have  also  been 
named  as  new  members  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Paul  J.  Southard  has  resigned  as  assistant  controller  of  the 
Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  and  has  assumed  the  duties  of  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Columbia  University’s  stores.  William 
Thompson  will  add  part  of  Mr.  Southard’s  responsibilities 
to  his  own  in  the  accounting  division  of  Hecht’s.  Mr. 
Southard  also  served  as  chairman  of  the  National  Capital 
Group  of  Controllers  and  will  be  succeeded  by  D.  K. 
Howard,  chief  accountant  and  manager  of  the  statistical 
division  at  Julius  Garfinckel  8e  Co.,  Washington. 

James 'T.  Settle  is  the  new  divisional  merchandise  manager 
of  the  basement  store  at  Crowley,  Milner  8c  Co.,  Detroit. 
Mr.  Settle  has  been  assistant  to  Louis  M.  Melicek,  general 
merchandise  manager. 

Miss  Lee  Walsh  will  succeed  Gertrude  Prisley,  who  recently 
resigfned  as  advertising  and  publicity  director  at  the  Julius 
Garfinckel  &  Co.,  store,  Washington.  Miss  Walsh  was  form¬ 
erly  women’s  page  editor  with  the  Washington  Daily  News. 

Nicholas  B.  Oleksiw,  controller  and  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  Macy’s,  San  Francisco,  has  taken  on  the  duties 
of  treasurer  of  the  company.  Mr.  Oleksiw  is  taking  over  the 
post  of  Cresslyn  L.  Tilley,  who  retired  recently. 

Frank  R.  Veale  has  been  named  the  new  sales  promotion 
manager  for  Strawbridge  &:  Clothier,  advancing  from  his 
p>osition  as  advertising  director.  FI  is  vacant  post  will  be 
taken  over  by  Sophie  J.  Mitchell,  who  has  been  with  the 
store  as  assistant  advertising  manager  for  the  downstain 
store.  Dorothy  Clutch  will  move  up  from  the  main  adver¬ 
tising  staff  to  become  Mr.  Veale’s  assistant. 

Carl  V.  Haecker  has  resigned  as  general  sales  promotion 
manager  of  Butler  Brothers,  Chicago.  His  department  oper¬ 
ation  will  now  come  under  the  management  of  the  sales 
department,  reporting  directly  to  H.  C.  Kline,  advertising 
manager. 

R.  D.  Guernsey  will  replace  Sidney  A.  Nangle,  who  has  re¬ 
signed  as  vice  president  and  controller  at  Bloch  &  Kuhl  Co-. 
Peoria,  Ill.,  effective  May  1. 

James  F.  Tobin  will  add  the  post  of  general  merchandise 
manager  of  the  Edwards  stores  in  Syracuse,  Rochester  and 
Buffalo  to  his  present  positions  as  vice  president  of  E.  W. 
Edwards  &  Son  and  general  manager  of  the  Buffalo  store. 

John  H.  McCarthy  has  been  appointed  assistant  general 
manager  of  personnel  in  the  Gimbel  store.  New  York.  An 
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Now  PRECIPITRON*  is  nwre  effective  than  ever!  Introduced  more  than  ten  years 
ago  by  Westinghouse,  PRECIPITRON*,  the  electronic  air  cleaner,  has  opened  im¬ 
portant  new  avenues  of  cost  reduction  for  business  and  industry.  For  only  the 
PRECIPITRON*  principle  eliminates  up  to  90%  of  all  airborne  dirt,  smoke,  dust, 
soot  and  industrial  oil  mists,  compart  to  the  10  to  20%  efficiencies  of  ordinary 
mechanical  filters. 

The  new,  all-aluminum  PRECIPITRON*  cell  now  offers  more  advantage  that 
mean  additional  savings — 

1.  25%  More  Plate  .\rea  Per  Cell.  cleaner  with  aluminum  frames  as  well 

Means  lower  costs  for  cleaning  a  as  ceils  and  ionizers,  PRECIPITRON* 

given volumeof air.  For,eachPRECIP-  has  an  exceptionally  high  resistance 

ITRON  *  Dust  Collector  Cell  has  25%:  to  corrosion  and  rust— needs  no  pro- 

more  collection  area  than  before.  tective  coating.  And,  there’s  not  a 

This  permits  more  compact  installa-  single  part — with  exception  of  power 

tion  with  resultant  savings  in  space  pack — which  cannot  be  handled  by 

and  equipment.  one  man  without  auxiliary  lifting  de¬ 

vices.  Heaviest  piece  weighs  only  SO 

2.  All  Aluminum  Constructioa.  Means  lbs.  So,  PRECIPITRON*  is  assembled 
lower  maintenance  and  installation  quickly,  easily— with  resultant  sav- 
costs.  For,  as  the  only  electronic  air  ings  in  labor  costs. 
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For  further  infomution  on  this  new 
PRECiPnnoN*  and  how  it  can  signifi¬ 
cantly  cut  dirt-caused  losses  in  your 
business  or  industrial  operations,  call 
your  nearest  Westinghouse  ofifice.  Or, 
write  to  Westinghouse  Electric  Corpo¬ 
ration,  Sturtevant  Division,  Hyde  Park, 
Boston  36.  Massachusetts. 
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other  major  change  is  the  appointment  of  Maxwell  Pierce 
to  the  fK>$ition  of  assistant  general  manager  in  charge  of 
operations.  Mr.  McCarthy  has  just  returned  from  Berlin 
where  he  was  directing  industrial  training  programs,  while 
on  leave  as  director  of  central  sales  training  for  the  four 
Gimbel  stores.  Mr.  Pierce  has  been  assistant  to  Charles 
Weber,  general  manager,  since  19.*10. 

Plumer  M.  Printi  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Print/ 
Co.,  Inc.  succeeding  the  late  Aaron  A.  Print/,  his  father.  Mr. 
Print/  has  been  serving  as  acting  head  of  the  company, 
which  operates  stores  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York, 
since  his  father’s  death  last  year.  Other  newly  elected  offi¬ 
cers  are  J.  K.  Turner,  first  vice  president  and  general  mana¬ 
ger,  F.  A.  Print/,  second  vice  president,  and  Florence  H. 
Oesau,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Fred  B.  Stumcice  w'ill  assume  the  new  post  of  merchandise 
manager  in  charge  of  branch  stores  of  Frank  R.  Jelleff,  Inc., 
women’s  sp>ecialty  store  chain.  Mr.  Stumcke  will  direct  op¬ 
erations  in  the  chain’s  three  other  branch  stores  from  the 
new  store  in  Silver  Spring,  Md.  In  his  former  position  as 
merchandise  manager  at  the  McLean  Department  Store. 
Binghamton,  New  York,  he  will  be  succeeded  by  Neil  Mc¬ 
Lean. 

Gilbert  G.  McCurdy  and  Donald  Brown  have  been  promoted 
to  divisional  merchandise  managers  at  McCurdy  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Rochester.  Mr.  McCurdy  was  formerly  an  assistant  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  while  Mr.  Brow’n  was  buyer  of  junior 
wear. 

• 

Joseph  J.  Castellano  has  been  named  divisional  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  of  the  new  furniture  division  of  The  J.  L. 
Hudson  Company,  effective  immediately.  Mr.  Castellano 
has  been  promoted  from  the  |x>st  of  head  furniture  buyer. 

Herbert  Seegal  will  become  associate  director  of  sales  for 
Thalhimer’s,  Richmond,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  divi¬ 
sional  merchandise  manager. 

Irving  L.  Roberts  will  replace  Jack  A.  Segel,  vice  president 
of  Oppenheim,  Collins  8c  Co.,  and  general  manager  of  the 
Buffalo  store,  who  has  resigned  to  join  Namm’s,  Brooklyn, 
as  vice  president  and  merchandiser.  .Mr.  Roberts  w'as  most 
recently  district  manager  of  the  Lerner  Shops.  Savannah, 
Ga. 

F.  Allan  Hallworth  has  been  promoted  to  general  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  of  Conrad  8c  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  from  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  of  the  store’s  ready-to-wear  departments.  Mr. 
Hallworth  is  assuming  duties  formerly  handled  by  David 
Moeser,  president. 

George  W.  Stoner  has  been  elected  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Parsons-Souders  Co.,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 
succeeding  the  late  .Arthur  Parsons,  co-founder  of  the  firm. 
Mr.  Stoner  has  been  president  since  1934  but  was  recently 
voted  the  additional  title  at  the  annual  meeting.  Other 
officers  newly  elected  are  Lawrence  R.  Souders,  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Cathryn  Brown,  secretary,  and  H.  P.  Reip,  treasurer. 

Miss  Frances  Cober,  assistant  advertising  director,  will  re¬ 
place  Franklyn  R.  McNeeley,  sales  promotion  and  advertis¬ 


ing  director,  who  has  resigned  from  his  post  at  The  Home 
Store,  Dayton. 

T.  W.  Smith  is  the  new  president  of  the  .Addis  C:oinpany, 
.Syracuse,  succeeding  the  late  C.  P.  .Smith,  his  uncle. 

Irwin  Rosen  will  succeed  Street  Hale  as  advertising  luana 
ger  for  the  May  Company,  Denver.  Hale  has  resigned  lo 
join  the  American  Furniture  Co.  as  publicity  director 
Rosen  was  formerly  with  Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

Milton  M.  Silverman  has  accepted  the  post  of  director  oi 
merchandising,  management  and  promotions  of  Wahl’s  De- 
partment  Store,  Washington.  Formerly  managing  director 
at  the  S.  8c  L.  Department  Stores,  Minneapolis,  he  will  take 
over  duties  handled  by  W.  R.  Short,  who  recently  resigned. 

Agnes  Belt/,  sales  promotion  manager,  has  resigned  from 
her  post  at  Robertson  Bros.  Department  Store,  Inc.,  So. 
Bend. 

Mrs.  Minna  M.  Ridley  will  take  over  the  duties  of  employ¬ 
ment  manager  and  counsellor  at  H.  P.  Wasson  8c  Co., 
Indianapolis. 

Gordon  Magnuson  w'ill  succeed  Frank  King  as  divisional 
merchandise  manager  for  ready-to-wear  at  Bon  Marche. 
Seattle.  King  has  joined  the  Pendleton  Woolen  Company 
as  promotional  director.  .Magnuson  has  been  the  store’s 
divisional  merchandise  manager  of  men’s  wear. 

Rowland  D.  Saunders  and  B.  H.  Blakey,  both  vice  presidents 
and  divisional  merchandise  managers  at  Burdine’s,  Inc., 
have  been  elected  to  the  board  of  directors.  Mr.  Saunders 
has  been  with  Burdine’s  32  years  while  Mr.  Blakey  has  been 
with  the  company  28  years:  both  became  vice  presidents  in 
1944. 

Charles  H.  Dicken  is  the  new  credit  sales  manager  at  Gim- 
bel’s,  Philadelphia.  For  the  past  five  years,  he  has  been 
assistant  controller  and  credit  manager  for  Davison-Paxon. 
.Atlanta. 

Maurice  Waxman,  formerly  with  .V.  J.  frieman.  Ltd.. 
Ottawa’s  largest  department  store,  in  an  executive  capacity, 
has  resigned  to  open  his  own  office  as  a  Retail  Consultant 
at  45  R ideal!  Street,  Ottawa,  Ontario. 

William  Wade  Everett,  Sr.,  fonner  president  of  Woodward 
and  Lothrop,  Washington,  died  on  March  5.  He  had  re¬ 
tired  as  store  president  July  1,  1947  but  continued  as  a 
l)oard  member.  His  long  career  at  Woodward’s  started  with 
a  messenger  boy’s  job  and  culminated  in  his  election  as 
president  in  1942.  He  was  known  for  his  services  as  mer¬ 
chant  assistant  to  the  fcKxl  administrator  in  Washington 
during  World  War  I  and  later  as  a  director  of  the  NRDG.A 
He  had  held  the  presidency  of  the  Washington  Board  ol 
Trade  and  posts  in  many  other  civic,  religious  and  business 
organizations.  He  has  been  succeeded  by  Andrew  B.  Parker, 
grandson  of  S.  Walter  Woodward. 

Henry  C.  Lytton,  founder  of  Henry  C.  Lytton  8c  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  died  on  March  31  at  the  age  of  102.  Mr.  Lytton  had 
retired  from  the  firm  at  the  age  of  70,  resumed  active  busi¬ 
ness  at  86  and  carried  on  in  an  active  capacity  until  he  was 
past  100  years  of  age. 
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April,  1949 


reduction  of  accidents  with  all  their  hidden  costs, 
and  the  opportunity  of  sharing  substantial  dividends 
to  reduce  your  insurance  premium  bill.  Write  or 
telephone  Liberty  Mutual  today.  We  have  117 
branch  offices  from  coast  to  coast — ready  to  serve 
you  anytime — anywhere.  We  will  be  glad  to  submit 
a  proposal  —  tailor  -  made  to  suit  your  needs. 


As  a  store  executive,  you  know  that  the  answer 
to  competition  is  expense  control.  Yet  many  ex¬ 
ecutives  are  not  aware  of  the  great  —  often  hidden 
—  expense  of  store  accidents.  And  many  have  been 
paying  too  much  for  insurance. 

Since  organization  in  1912,  Liberty  Mutual  has 
helped  thousands  of  businessmen  cut  costs  by  use 
of  a  tested  plan. 


Liberty  Mutual’s  experienced  loss  prevention 
service  shows  you  how  to  reduce  accidents.  Our 
claims  service  works  to  restore  injured  workers 
promptly  to  their  jobs  and  to  create  good  will  for 
you  by  handling  customer  claims  promptly  and 
fairly.  We  deal  direct  with  you  to  eliminate  mis¬ 
understandings  and  reduce  selling  and  service  costs. 

This  plan  means  a  two-way  saving  for  you: 


liberty  w  mutual 


insurance  company 

HOMfc  OFFICE  BOSTON 


Smoothing  the  flow  of  merchandising 


The  Shortage  of  Retail  Working  Capital  (Continued  from  page  7) 


large  group  of  typical  retailing  organ¬ 
izations  in  the  United  States.  These 
statistics  illustrate  the  effect  which 
post-war  prices  and  costs  have  had 
upon  these  retailers. 

In  analyzing  this  information,  it 
will  be  noted  that  these  companies’ 
liquid  condition  has  suffered  substan¬ 
tially  over  the  years  shown  and  is  far 
below  what  might  be  termed  a  normal 
operating  level. 

Three  major  factors  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  rather  severe  decline  in 
the  liquid  working  capital  position  of 
these  companies.  First,  they  have 
found  it  necessary  to  rehabilitate  and 
modernize  their  stores  at  greatly  in¬ 
creased  costs.  Second,  the  ascending 
price  index  has  required  a  constantly 
greater  and  greater  investment  in  in¬ 
ventories  to  properly  conduct  their 
business.  Percentage-wise,  the  ratio  of 
inventories  to  sales  has  remained  con¬ 
stant  in  recent  as  well  as  in  past  years, 
thus  indicating  that  they  are  not  now 
carrying  heavier  inventories  in  rela¬ 


tion  to  volume  of  business  as  compared 
to  the  past.  Third,  increased  invest¬ 
ments  in  receivables  are  taking  their 
toll  of  cash  resources.  Retailers,  even 
after  converting  all  their  available  as¬ 
sets  into  cash,  have  encountered  ex¬ 
treme  difficulty  in  modernizing  to  the 
extent  deemed  necessary  and  desirable. 
Many  companies  have  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  sell  their  store  properties  in 


order  to  raise  needed  funds.  ThU 
problem  confronts  all  retailers.  The 
conclusion  appears  to  be  warranted 
and  supportable  by  statistics  that  re¬ 
tailers  have  sustained  a  dangerous  im¬ 
pairment  of  liquid  working  capital. 

By  way  of  comparison,  reference  is 
made  to  similar  working  capital  statis¬ 
tics  of  a  group  of  large  retail  organiz¬ 
ations  (Table  2): 


TAILE  2 

Working  Capitol  Ratios  of  Roprosontativo  Retailors 

Ratio  of  Cash  and  Marketable  Securities  to  Current  Liabilities 


Company 

1917 

Years  Ended 
1946 

1945 

Allied  Stores,  Inc. 

115 

.295 

.819 

Federated  Department  Stores 

.129 

.803 

1 .002 

Gimbel  Bros.,  Inc. 

.281 

.178 

.615 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 

.421 

.362 

1 .5.30 

.Marshall  Field  &  Co. 

.337 

.548 

.931 

Montgomery  Ward 

.183 

1.158 

>>9H 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

.561 

764 

1.44 

Bond  Stores 

1.06 

1.51 

2.51 

Grant  Stores 

.91 

1  24 

1  78 

J.  C.  Penney 

.76 

.49 

1 .02 

Spiegels 

.25 

.21 

.92 

TABLE  1 


Prepared  from  o  Harvard  Report  of  36  Department  and  Specialty  Stores 


Doi.l  ARS  IN 

T  HOUSANDS 

1946 

1947 

Net  Income 

S  137.855 

.SI  04.021 

Federal  Taxes 

55,052 

40.199 

Net  Income  after  Faxes 

.S  12,803 

S  63,822 

Disposition  of  iunds: 

Dividends  Paid 

■S  24.900 

S  25.635 

Increase  in  .Accounts  Receivable 

58, 1 56 

26,602 

Increase  in  Inventories 

71,896 

(3,536) 

Increase  in  Fixed  .Assets 

14,198 

19.7.59 

Increase  in  Other  .\ssets 

6.026 

(2.450) 

S175.176 

,S  66,010 

Deficiency  from  Earnings 

%  92.373 

,S  2.188 

Earnings  deficiency  made  up  as  follows; 

Decrease  in  cash 

■S  21,222 

S  499 

Decrease  in  securities 

63,837 

10,021 

Increase  in  current  liabilities 

5,805 

(15,486) 

Increase  in  long-term  debt 

134 

15,992 

Decrease  in  reserves,  etc. 

(2,921) 

(4,287) 

Capital  stiKk  increase 

4.296 

(4,551) 

$  92.373 

S  2,188 

.Although  data  concerning  these  companies  for 

1948  is  not  yet 

available  for 

publication,  no  improvement  is  expected. 

The  above  statistical  data  ap})can 
to  be  representative  of  retailers  in 
general.  It  warrants  the  conclusion 
that  all  retailers  have  sustained  a  pro¬ 
nounced  weakening  of  working  capi¬ 
tal  brought  about  by  the  large  increase 
in  merchandise  inventories  and  receiv¬ 
ables.  Those  retailers  who  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  rehabilitate  and  modern¬ 
ize  have  sustained  a  correspondingly 
heavier  exhaustion  of  their  cash  re¬ 
sources.  I'he  imposition  of  a  heavier 
Federal  income  tax  burden  at  this 
time  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to 
further  aggravate  the  working  capital 
difficulties  of  the  industry. 

Misconceptions  About  Earnings 

The  public  is  greatly  confused 
about  the  real  profits  earned  by  corpo¬ 
rations  in  the  post-war  years.  Fre¬ 
quent  allegations  are  made  that  profits 
have  tremendously  increased  with  the 
concurrent  implication  that  increased 
taxes  are  readily  justified. 

The  profit  picture  of  retailers  in  the 
post-war  years  must  be  tempered  by 
actual  fact.  With  retailers  operating 
under  the  “First-ln,  First-Out”  inven¬ 
tory  method,  there  is  a  tremendous 
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The  economy  and  customer  satisfaction  which  Mr.  Fox  has 
secured  with  Underwood  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  Machines 
are  typical  of  the  results  being  enjoyed  by  more  than  150 
department  stores  and  other  concerns  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

To  find  out  how  Underwood  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing 
Machines  can  give  you  similar  results,  simply  fill  in  and 
mail  coupon  today! 


ACTIVE  CHARGE  ACCOUNTS 
IN  MORE  THAN  150 
DEPARTMENT  STORES  AND 
OTHER  CONCERNS 
ARE  POSTED  WITH 


CYCLE  BILLING  MACHINES 


FASTEST. ..MOST  AUTOMATIC 
EASIEST  TO  OPERATE 


Underwood  Corporation 

Actouadag  Machiaes  ...  Adding  Machine*  ...  Typewriten  ... 
Cuban  Paper  . .  .  Ribbons  and  other  Supplies 

On*  Pork  Avaiiua  N«w  York  1A,  N.  Y. 

Underwood  limited,  13$  Viaoria  St.,  Toronto  I,  Canada 

&•/«*  M$d  Serrift  Everpvhtrt  •••*• 


Underwood  Corporation 
One  Park  Avenue 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  new  Underwood  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing 
Folder  S  1332. 
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element  ot  unrealized  profit  in  tliei»  years. 

earnings  statements.  This  unrealized  Furthermore,  there  is  no  tjuestion 
profit  arises  from  the  appreciation  ol  that  the  earnings  of  retailers  in  the 

inventories  because  of  the  mounting  post-war  years  have  been  overstated 

price  index.  The  Department  of  Com-  when  depreciation  reserves  are  consid- 

merce  has  stated  that  more  than  one  ered  to  be  reserves  for  the  replacement 

quarter  of  corporate  profits  in  1947  of  fixed  assets.  The  index  of  construc- 

were  due  to  appreciation  of  inven-  tion  costs  has  risen  from  100  in  1913 

tory.  Perhaps  the  percentage  would  to  250  in  1943  and  500  in  October, 

be  greater  in  the  case  of  retailers  1948.  Retailers  as  well  as  other  cor- 

whose  asset  composition  consists  of  a  porations  have  been  computing  their 

larger  amount  of  inventories  than  sales  at  present  day  dollar  values  but 

other  corporations  in  general.  It  is  have  absorbetl  their  depreciation 

economically  sound  to  assume  that  ( barges  against  turrent  operations  on 

after  a  period  of  prosperity  there  will  the  basis  of  original  cost,  not  on  the 

be  a  period  of  recession.  It  is  logical  basis  of  replacement  cost.  .\  retailer 

to  assume,  therefore,  that  inventory  for  instance  who  acquired  an  asset  in 

profits  will  be  followed  by  jreriods  of  1913  should  have  an  atcunudated  de¬ 
inventory  losses.  Such  prospective  preciation  reserve  of  five  times  the 

future  losses  must  be  carefully  consid-  reserve  on  that  asset  in  order  to  re- 

ered  in  reflecting  upon  the  earning  place  that  asset  in  October,  1948.  A 

picture  of  retailers  in  the  jiost-war  retailer  who  acquired  an  asset  in  1943 

Cutting  Merchandise  Handling.  Costs 

floating  furniture  crews,  includes  a  For  the  200  or  more  Lazarus  associ- 
complete  three-booth  paint  room  ates  who  work  in  the  new  building, 

equipped  with  the  newest  hydraulic  there  is  a  complete  suite  including  a 

lifts  and  spraying  equipment.  Process-  cafeteria,  locker  rooms,  recreation 

ing  of  appliances,  in  the  large,  section-  lounge,  clinic  with  iloctor  or  nurse  in 

alized  Appliance  Workshop,  includes  attendance  and  even  nap  rooms  where 

uncrating,  inspecting,  assembling,  ad-  .issociates  can  enjoy  a  siesta, 

justment,  cleaning  and  a  check  to  Many  of  the  most  ingenious  details 
determine  that  they  operate  satisfac-  in  the  Bulk  Service  Building  repre- 

torily.  No  appliance  is  released  to  sented  the  ideas  of  scores  of  store  asso- 

storage  until  it  has  been  observed  in  ciates  working  directly  with  merchan- 

operation.  When  the  appliance  goes  disc.  Their  specific,  concrete  propos- 

into  storage  it  is  ready  for  delivery  to  als  were  studied  and  adapted  by  the 

the  customer.  Repair  jobs  on  custom-  .Austin  Company.  The  engineering 

ers’  own  appliances  are  also  done  here.  firm  was  given  the  general  flow  situa- 

.A  $40,000  stock  of  parts  for  all  types  tion  for  the  bulk  goods  to  be  handled, 

of  appliances  is  maintained  in  a  Kard-  It  made  studies  of  the  handling  meth- 

exed  stockroom  adjacent  to  the  repair  ods  of  18  other  stores  and  of  scores  of 

shop.  In  the  Radio  and  Television  factories;  then  worked  out  its  plans 

Workshop,  the  flexibility  of  the  trolley  under  instructions  to  bear  constantly 

duct  wiring  system  used  in  the  build-  in  mind  the  development  of  an  effi- 

ing  is  especially  useful.  The  trolley  cient,  low  cost  operation  in  which  the 

duct  can  be  tapped  into  for  light  and  most  advanced  engineering  jji  inciples 

power  in  any  area.  woidcl  be  combined  in  the  interest  ol 

Store  customers  who  wish  to  pick  better  customer  service  and  value, 
up  such  items  as  bicycles,  cribs  and 
tables  or  doll  carriages,  etc.,  in  their  “  Plan 

own  cars  receive  special  attention.  The  Bulk  Service  Building  is  the 

The  Bulk  Service  Building  has  a  park-  newest  link  in  a  four-year  overall  pro- 

ing  area  for  150  cars  and  a  comfort-  gram  of  mcxiernization  for  the  F.  &  R. 

able  “will  call”  lounge.  This  conveni-  Lazarus  store.  Begun  in  1946,  the  pro- 
ence  has  already  proven  highly  popu-  gram  is  designed  to  simplify  and 

lar,  accounting  for  over  100  items  streamline  all  operations  so  that  less 
daily.  personnel  time  will  be  spent  on  paper 


should  have  accumidated  twice  the 
amount  of  the  depreciation  reserve  in 
October,  1948  in  order  to  replace 
that  asset. 

When  these  charges  are  considered 
.IS  an  offset  against  earnings  and  as  a 
charge  against  earned  surplus,  the 
profit  picture  assumes  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  hue.  .Add  to  this  depreciation 
element  the  unrealized  profits  in  in¬ 
ventory',  then  the  real  facts  as  to  earn¬ 
ings  of  retailers  are  not  as  rosy  as  they 
may  appear.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
dividend  policy  is  so  often  based  upon 
misconceived  book  profits  so  that  divi¬ 
dends  are  often  paid  out  erf  corporate 
savings.  The  imposition  of  a  Federal 
income  tax  even  at  38  jrer  cent  upon 
such  misconceived  unreal  profits  is 
also  unfortunate.  An  increase  in  the 
Federal  income  tax  rate  will  accentu¬ 
ate  the  injustice. 


{Continued  from  page  13) 

work  and  over-lapping,  and  a  maxi 
mum  amount  on  customer  service.  In 
that  year,  the  Lazarus  Annex,  opposite 
the  Main  .Store,  introduced  striking 
new  methcKls  of  selling  and  warehous¬ 
ing  housewares  and  home  appliances 
in  one  tenter. 

Early  in  1947  the  store  settled  its 
vertical  transportation  problem  by  in¬ 
stalling  18  flights  of  electric  stairways. 
Later  in  the  same  year  the  three-floor 
basement  store  was  opened.  Fhis  pro¬ 
vides  a  complete  shopping  tenter  for 
budget  priced  merchandise,  and  is 
rated  as  Columbus’  second  largest  | 
store.  In  1948  a  lOOO-car  Parking  and 
Service  Garage  was  constructed;  the 
main  store  building  was  re-faced  and 
sealed  to  improve  heating  and  air  con¬ 
ditioning;  new  general  offices  were 
opened,  greatly  enlarged  and  efficient¬ 
ly  engineered  to  handle  a  mushrooni 
ing  credit  service  operation;  and  the 
Sixth  Floor  Young  America  (xntei 
was  completed,  bringing  together  21 
c  losely  related  departments  for  young 
people.  In  work  now  is  a  .Second 
Floor  ol  popular  priced  apparel  shops, 
a  typical  development  in  the  Lazarus 
over-all  plan  of  bringing  related  types 
of  goods  together  for  ease  of  shopping. 

The  whole  program  will  have  Ireen 
completed  by  1951,  when  Lazarus  cele¬ 
brates  its  100th  anniversary. 


MONARCH  “50”  price-marking  machine  turns  out  accurate 
legible  tickets,  tags,  labels  .  .  .  10,000  per  hour! 


s  for  itself  over  and  over  in  the  time  and 
Merchandise  speeds 
N^N  quickly  through  the  marking  routine  to  the  sales  floor  when 
price-marking  is  done  the  modern,  mass  production  way.  Because 
the  Monarch  "50”  is  completely  automatic,  any  employee  can  learn 
quickly  and  can  operate  more  than  one  machine  or  handle  other 
duties  at  the  same  time. 

A  push  button  starts  it.  An  automatic  counter  measures  the  length 
of  the  run.  W'hen  the  machine  stops  automatically,  the  correct  num¬ 
ber  of  accurately  price-marked  tickets,  tags  or  labels  are  clipped  from 
the  roll,  ready  to  use.  Monarch  "50”  price-marks  many  different 
sizes  and  styles,  including  2-part  and  3-part  perforated  stub  tickets 
printed  from  a  single  type-set  copy.  Monarch  machines  and  supplies 
are  backed  by  Monarch’s  58-year  record  for  prompt,  dependable 
service.  Write  for  illustrated  folders  describing  the  Monarch  "50” 
price-marking  machine,  and  samples  of  Monarch  tickets,  tags  and 
labels.  If  you  have  old,  worn-out  price-marking  equipment,  ask 

about  The  Monarch  Marking  System 
^  9  P  Company’s  trade-in  plan. 
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World's  largest 
Manufacturers  and 
Distributors  of 
Merchandise 
Price-Marking 
Equipment  and 
Supplies 

Torcnto,  Canada  •  DAYTON,  OHIO  •  tot  Angalat,  Calif. 

OTHIS  Offices  IN  ATIANTA,  lOSTON.  CHICAGO,  DAllAS.  OeTtOIT,  NSW  TOW. 
rtTTSIUKCH,  SAN  FIANCISCO  AND  SCATTir 
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Marking  System 
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Freedom  vs.  Seeuriu 

{Continued  from  page  9) 

business,  except  as  management  divenj 
earnings  from  the  owners  of  business 
l)ack  into  its  maintenance  and  expan 
sion.  Yet  risk  capital  is  needed.  A 
recent  extensive  survey  of  industrial  ^ 
plans  by  the  McGraw-Hill  C’.ompam 
shows  that  intlustry  should  spend  $55 
billion  in  the  next  five  years  in  nev 
plants  and  e(|uipment  if  industry  nn 
obtain  the  capital. 

In  our  private  lives  we  must  save  to 
buy  our  own  security.  We  must  store 
our  savings  wisely,  using  every  facilitv 
of  banks,  insurance  companies,  stoef 
ownership,  business  proprietorships, 
farm  development  and  the  thousand 
and  one  places  that  savings  can  be 
stored  and  put  to  use  in  a  great  nation 
We  must  save  and  store,  but  we  must 
also  risk.  “He  who  risks  nothing-ha^, 
nothing.” 

In  the  held  of  government  the  dan 
gers  implicit  in  the  pursuit  of  securin 
are  even  less  a  matter  of  abstract  the 
ory.  The  demands  on  government  to 
increase  its  guarantees  of  material  se 
curity  are  rising  daily,  and  new  guar 
antees  in  new  helds  are  being  sought 
Only  recently  the  State  of  Oregon  has 
shown  how  far  such  demands  (an  go 
Last  November  its  voters  adopted  an 
amendment  to  its  constitution.  Un 
der  this  amendment  the  State  would 
pay  to  every  man  over  65  and  even 
woman  over  60  a  pension  of  S50  per 
month  regardless  of  neetl.  Fortunateh 
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This  Conplete  Pressiflg  Unit 

Insures  Better  Work 


ideal  pies.sing  oulfil  designed  for 
your  work,  a  combination  of  Pat¬ 
rick  Superheated  Steam  Pressing  Iron 
equipped  with  Magnetic  Control  and 
Automatic  Heal  Control  with  our  new  ['■ 
type  Overhead  Bracket  including 
Heavy-Duty  Press  Board.  Stein  Heavy- 
Duty  Pressing  Units  are  built  to  last  a 
life-time.  Extensively  used  in  Finishing 
Departments,  Cleaning  Plants  and  Al¬ 
teration  Departments.  No  better  equip¬ 
ment  available  at  any  price. 


SAVE  SPACE 
SAVE  STEPS  with 
SAVE  TIME 


SniN  ADD-A-SEQION 
FINISHERS  TABLES 


Department  stores  and  specialty  shops  in  fast  growing 
numbers  are  installing  Stein-Add-A-Section  Finishers  Tables 
for  more  efficient  operation  of  their  Alteration  Departments— both 
men’s  and  women’s. 

Stein  Add-A-Section  Finishers  Tables  are  designed  to  serve  the 
widest  possible  needs;  may  be  installed  in  any  number  of  sections, 
added  to,  moved  about  or  rearranged  with  very  little  effort.  Ad¬ 
justable  steel  legs,  beautifully  finished  hardwood  tops,  fluorescent 
lights,  thread  shelves,  drawers  and  foot  rests  are  supplied. 

Write  us— we’ll  be  glad  to  tell  you  more  about  them! 
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The  Buyer’s  Manual 

(Revised  Edition — 1949) 

1  MERClIANDISlKr.  IIANDBOIIK  BY  26  LEABINd  BETAILEBS 


1.  The  Organization  of  Distribution.  By 
Major  Benjamin  H.  Namm,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  Namm’s,  Inc., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

2.  Department  Store  Organization.  By 
Jay  D.  Runkle,  Vice  President  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager,  Crowley,  Milner  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit,  Mich. 

3.  The  Merchandising  Division.  By 
Joseph  W.  Dye,  President  and  General 
Manager,  Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind. 

4.  The  Buyer  as  a  Department  Manager. 
By  Jay  D.  Runkle,  Vice  President  and 
General  Manager,  Crowley,  Milner  &  Co. 

5.  Interpreting  Consumer  Demand.  By  F. 
W.  Binzen,  First  Vice  President,  Merchan¬ 
dise  Manager,  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc. 

6.  Purpose  and  Organization  of  the  Com¬ 
parison  Department.  By  Hertha  I.  Hans- 
sen.  Manager,  Comparison  Department, 
Macy’s,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

7.  Buying  to  Meet  Consumer  Demand. 
By  Geoige  W.  Johns,  Vice  President  in 
Charge  of  Merchandising,  J,  W.  Robinson 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

8.  Fashion  Promotion  and  Coordination. 
By  Alieda  Van  Wesep,  Vice  President  in 
Chaige  of  Advertising  and  Publicity,  Lord 
&  Taylor,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

9.  Price  Lines  and  Price  Lining.  By  H.  M. 
Uline,  Vice  President,  Adam.  Meldrum  & 
Andersr>n  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. . 

10.  Balanced  Assortments.  By  Lewis  B. 
Sappington,  Vice  President,  General  Mer¬ 
chandise  Manager,  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 

11.  Stock  Turnover.  By  V.  R.  Alley,  Vice 
President  and  General  Merchandise  Man¬ 
ager,  Sanger  Bros.,  Dallas,  Texas. 

12.  Merchandise  Budgeting  and  Planning. 
By  C.  S.  Thompson,  Vice  President  and 
General  Merchandise  Manager,  Jordan 
Marsh  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

13.  How  to  Work  With  Resources.  By 
Charles  G.  Taylor,  Vice  President,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Merchandising  Corporation,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

14.  Buying  Ethics.  By  David  £.  Moeser, 
President,  Conrad  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston. 

15.  The  Buying  Office  as  a  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Aid.  By  A.  McCarty,  Managing 
Director,  Cavendish  Trading  Corp. 


16.  The  Technique  of  Buying.  By  Jay  D. 
Runkle,  Vice  President  and  General  Man¬ 
ager,  Crowley,  Milner  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

17.  Apparel  Merchandising.  By  Maurice 
Spector,  President,  The  Blum  Store,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

18.  Basement  Merchandisii^.  By  A.  E. 
Jacques,  Vice  President  and  General  Mer¬ 
chandise  Manager,  The  Halle  Bros.  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

19.  Sales  Planning  and  Promotion.  By 
Russel  A.  Brown,  Vice  President  in  Charge 
of  Sales  Promotion,  Allied  Stores  Corp. 

20.  Displays  as  an  Aid  to  Selling.  By 
.'Man  A.  Wells,  Director  of  Publicity,  Kauf- 
mann  Department  Stores,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

21.  The  Buyer’s  Responsibility  for  Better 
Selling.  By  Charles  B.  Dulcan,  Sr.,  Vice 
President  and  General  Manager,  The 
Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

22.  The  Personnel  Department’s  Respon¬ 
sibility  for  Better  Selling.  By  Ruth  P. 
Chapin,  Vice  President,  Wm.  Hengerer 
Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

23.  Merchandising  ,4rithmetic.  By  Theo¬ 
dore  L.  Blanke,  C.P..\.,  Manager,  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division,  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  .Association,  and  Lecturer,  New 
York  University  School  of  Retailing. 

24.  Effective  Stock  Control.  By  .Arthur 
W.  Einstein,  Vice  President  and  Director 
of  Merchandising  and  Publicity,  Strouss- 
Hirshberg  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

25.  Markdowns.  By  Sidney  L.  Solomon. 
V'ice  President  in  Charge  of  Merchandis¬ 
ing  and  Publicity,  .Abraham  8c  Straus. 
Inc..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

26.  The  Control  of  Slow  Moving  Mer- 
chandise.  By  F.  Frank  Vorenberg,  Vice 
President  and  General  Merchandise  Man¬ 
ager,  Gilchrist  8c  Company,  Boston,  .Mass. 

27.  Retail  Research.  By  Robert  Arkell. 
Director  of  Research,  J.  L.  Hudson  Co. 

28.  How  to  Strengthen  a  Weak  Depart¬ 
ment.  By  Myron  S.  Silbert,  Vice  President 
in  Charge  <jf  Research,  Federated  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

29.  0|>erating  Statements.  By  Hugo  Kue- 
chenmeister.  Controller,  Ed  Schuster  8c 
Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

30.  Traffic,  Receiving  and  Marking.  By 
Arthur  D.  Bibbs,  Superintendent  Traffic- 
Receiving-Marking,  Halle  Bros.  Co. 


even  a  constitutional  amendment  can 
be  made  inoperative  by  a  legal  opinion 
and  such  an  opinion  was  issued,  and 
supijorted  by  the  legislature.  Without 
such  an  opinion  over  -5  KM), 000, 000 
would  have  been  added  each  year  to 
that  State’s  usual  budget  of  S.S5,000, 
(too.  Security  almost  meant  bankrupt¬ 
cy  in  Oregon.  Thes®  demands,  when 
they  slide  into  law,  and  are  not  thrown 
out  by  a  courageous  Attorney-fieneral 
and  a  courageous  legislature,  cannot  be 
met.  Productive  capacity,  and  not  the 
dead  hand  of  government,  is  the  only 
honest  guarantor  of  whatever  security 
is  possible. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  econom¬ 
ic  dangers  of  this  trend  or  its  intensity. 
No  one  needs  to  point  out  the  political 
advantages  of  treating  it  as  a  band 
wagon  and  rolling  with  it.  If  there  are 
statesmen  in  business,  in  labor,  or  in 
government  who  have  the  courage  to 
stand  against  this  trend,  now  is  the 
time  for  them  to  take  their  stand.  If 
there  are  not— God  help  us. 

Perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  our  his¬ 
tory  this  conflict  between  the  ideal  of 
freedom  and  the  desire  for  security  has 
reached  a  point  where  we  must  face  it 
and  decide  which  will  control. 

Under  no  other  economy  have  men 
attained  to  such  a  high  degree  of  secur¬ 
ity  as  in  ours.  But  they  have  earned  it 
by  increased  production  and  by  wider 
distribution  of  wealth.  It  has  not  been 
given  to  them  by  a  scheme  of  using  the 
productiveness  of  one  to  offset  the  un 
productiveness  of  another. 

Government  guaranteed  security 
works  well  so  long  as  new  sources  of 
taxation  keep  the  money  pouring  in. 
When  new  funds  are  no  longer  sup 
plied,  governments  cannot  appear  to 
fail.  They  must  resort  to  confiscation, 
money  manipulation,  repudiation  and 
force— first  to  pay  and  then  to  control 
the  people  to  whom  they  made  the  un- 
fulfillable  promise  of  security. 

So  long  as  the  natural,  human  de¬ 
sire  for  security  is  supported  by  a  cor¬ 
responding  human  effort  to  produa 
and  save,  and  is  paid  for  from  that  pra 
duction  and  those  savings,  it  creates  no 
conflict  with  the  ideal  of  freedom.  But 
when  that  desire  becomes,  as  it  has  be 
come  today,  a  force  that  threatens  to 
destroy  freedom,  then  we  must  choose. 

.An  address  l)efore  the  C'zjnference  of  Nationil 
Organizations.  Afarch  3. 
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unhpppy  —  because  her  credit  is  good! 

Her  credit  is  good — and  she  knows  it.  Yet  she  must  stand 
and  wait  while  the  status  of  her  account  is  checked. 

She  doesn’t  like  it  at  all!  From  her  point  of  view  even 
a  slight  delay  is  a  needless  exasperation.  Next  time  she 
may  not  wait — particularly  if  some  other  store  has  a 
better  credit  checking  system. 


Lightens  Credit  Department 
Load — Gives  Sales  People 
More  Selling  Time — 

KEEPS  CUSTOMERS  HAPPY 


HERE’S  HOW  THE 
SYSTEM  WORKS: 

1.  When  customer  says 
“charse  it”,  clerk  makes 
out  sales  slip,  simply 
dials  proper  credit  au- 
thorizer,  usinc  the  ^u> 
thorizinc  System  tele¬ 
phone.  (On  systems  ot 
30  or  fewer  lines,  man¬ 
ual  telephone  '  system 
may  be  used  if  desired  ) . 

2.  Call  is  automatically 
connected  to  credit  de¬ 
partment,  and  credit  au- 
thorizer  answers.  Clerk 
identifies  customer,  gives 
necessary  details  and 
places  sales  slip  in  per¬ 
forator  mounted  on  tele¬ 
phone. 

3.  Credit  authorizer 
locates  customer’s  ac¬ 
count.  If  account  is  OK, 
authorizer  merely  press¬ 
es  a  button  on  her  Au¬ 
thorizing  Turret.  This 
actuates  sales  slip  per¬ 
forator  at  clerk’s  phone 
and  indicates  approval 
of  the  charge.  Customer 
is  on  her  way  in  just  a 
few  seconds.' 


Perforator 

Authorizlnz 

Turret 


Keuou 


frediY  fake” 

€(0ct^  Me  mM 

Kaune 

(^KcUt SYSTEM 

protecting  customer  good  will  by  spieeding  up  credit  OK’s  is 
just  one  of  the  many  ways  the  Kellogg  Credit  Authorizing 
System  benefits  store  operations. 

For  example,  it’s  a  tremendous  help  to  the  credit  department 
itself.  Because  it  enables  fewer  employees  to  handle  credit 
checking,  it  frees  personnel  for  other  work  in  the  department. 
It  is  more  accurate — there’s  no  chance  for  errors  or  "wrong 
guesses’’  on  the  selling  floor.  Credit  can  be  checked  positively, 
easily  and  instantly  on  every  "charge  and  take’’  purchase. 

The  Kellogg  System  reduces  delivery  costs  by  encouraging 
"take-with”  purchases.  Sales  people  spend  more  time  selling. 
By  doing  all  of  these  things,  it  cuts  operating  costs,  opens  up 
new  profit  possibilities. 

The  Kellogg  System  is  extremely  simple  to  install,  expand  or 
change.  It  requires  virtually  no  service — uses  standard  com¬ 
mercial  telephone  apparatus — has  a  useful  life  of  many  years. 
It  is  adaptable  to  the  needs  of  any  store — as  few  as  10  lines, 
as  many  as  400  or  more. 


Now  in  uso  in  somo  of  the  largest  and  best  known 
stares  in  the  world,  the  Kellogg  System  Is  on 
efficiency  builder  that  you  should  investigate  new. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  FOt  FULL  INFORMATION  AND  FREE  BOOKLET 


KtllOCG  SWITCHBOARD  AND  SUmY  COMPANY 
66S0  So.  Cicoro  Avonuo,  Chicago  3B,  llliiioit 

PlooM  iond  yow  Crodil  Authorizing  Syziom  Booklot. 


SWITCHIOARD  AND  SUPPLY  COMPANY 


Sttmsihstv  inr 
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The  Future  of  the  Department  Store 


that  is  considered  essential  by  all  those 
working  for  the  success  of  E.C.A. 

The  first  step,  then,  in  this  task  of 
consumption  engineering  is  to  in¬ 
crease  consumption  by  making  sure 
that  the  consumer  is  presented  with 
the  full  variety  of  choice  available  to 
him.  The  second  step  is  to  give  him 
guidance  in  choiee.  The  function  we 
call  distribution  does  a  bad  job  if  it 
leaves  the  individual  consumer  alone 
in  the  face  of  the  ever  growing  multi¬ 
tude  of  goods  and  services  which  our 
production  capacity  makes  available. 
There  must  be  an  institution  which 
considers  distribution  as  a  partly  edu¬ 
cational  task,  which  will  help  the  be¬ 
wildered  individual  to  choose  wisely 
from  the  multitude  of  offers.  Here  is 
the  great  opportunity  for  the  depart¬ 
ment  store,  which  should  not  only  sell 
what  the  people  want  but  make  them 
want  what  is  good  for  them. 

Does  this  sound  jjresumptuous? 


.\cttiaily,  it  is  not.  Only  the  primitive 
man— the  Ptieblo  Indian  or  the  Mela¬ 
nesian— knows  the  whole  range  of  his 
constunption  demands.  We  need  some 
guidance  because  we  lack  knowledge: 
we  are  not  necessarily  well  served  by 
a  system  of  distribution  which  just  de¬ 
livers  what  we  want  to  buy.  I'he  Eng¬ 
lish,  the  Dutch,  the  French,  the  Danes, 
and  many  .\mericans  who  live  in 
towns  do  not  even  eat  what  is  best  for 
their  health.  The  town  dweller  who 
eats  according  to  old  customs  which 
suited  his  ancestors  who  tilled  the  soil 
is  overeating— and  misusing  resottrces 
which  might  be  spent  on  good  hous¬ 
ing  and  healthy  clothing  and  pleasant 
use  of  his  leisure  time. 

The  department  store’s  fidl  opjxir- 
tunity  to  guide  consumption  will  not 
come  until  the  emphasis  of  European 
governments  shifts  from  concern  for 
production  to  concern  for  consump¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  envisage  the 


(Continued  from  page  20) 


encouragement  and  guidance  of  con¬ 
sumption  on  the  national  plan  only. 
Consumption  engineering  undertaken 
in  the  international  field  can  help 
powerfully  to  restore  the  lost  balance 
of  trade. 

One  day  the  skill  of  distribution 
will  be  put  to  work,  not  only  to  en¬ 
courage  liberal  consumption,  but  to 
effect  changes  in  national  habits  which 
threaten  to  dislodge  financial  balance 
or  to  harm  health  or  productivity. 
One  day  distribution  will  take  over  i 
the  functions  exercised  today  by  I 
E.C.A.  to  provide  Europe  with  sulfi- 
( ient  earned  dollars  to  revive  imports 
from  the  U.  S. 

Fhe  .\merican  ilepartment  stores 
with  their  great  and  reliable  knowl- 
ctlge  of  the  habits  and  demands  of  the 
.Vmerican  consumer  may  be  called  to 
train  and  develop  European  produc¬ 
tion  to  such  a  degree  that  the  imports 
of  consumer  goods  from  Europe  can 


Mid-Year  Conference 

STORE  mami  id  persoiel  oroups,  mm 

Hiitcl  Statlcr,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  23-26,  1949 


Operating  expenses  are  rising.  Profits  are  fading.  Cus¬ 
tomers  are  more  selective  in  their  purchasing.  Sales  volume 
is  being  maintained  only  through  steppetl-up  promotions. 
Informed  and  aggressive  selling  is  a  ^^must,^*  not  a  hope. 
Increased  employee  productivity  is  a  vital  necessity  through 
better  selection,  placement  and  training;  through  simplifica¬ 
tion  of  systems  and  procedures;  and  through  moflern  and 
mechanized  methods  for  materials  handling.  Add  to  this 
the  impact  of  social  legislation  coming  out  of  Washington 
and  the  concerted  drives  of  various  unions  to  organize  retail 
employees  and  you  have  an  over-all  picture  of  problems  which 
this  Mid-Year  Conference  will  tackle. 

If  you  have  attended  these  mid-year  management  confer¬ 
ences!  before,  you  know  their  practical  value.  You  can  ill 
afford  to  miss  the  exchange  of  experience  this  one  offers. 

Plan  now  to  attend.  Write  at  once  to  Mr.  Jack  L.  Watson, 
Front  Office  Manager,  Hotel  Statler,  Cleveland  1,  Ohio,  for 
your  hotel  reservations  mentioning  this  N.R.D.G.A.  Con¬ 
ference. 

Write  ux  immediately  specific  phases  of  these  problems 
you  went  fully  discussed.  Send  your  suggestions  to  George 
Plant,  Store  Management  and  Personnel  Groups,  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  100  West  31st  Street,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y. 


PROGRAM  WILL  FEATURE 

Pattern  Interview  Techniques, 
with  Demonstration 
Unionization  Activities 
Warehouse  Mechanization 
Better  Store  Lighting 
Training  for  Increased  Sales 
Evaluation  of  Employee  Benefits 
Essentials  of  Good  Supervision 
Employee  Productivity 
Expense  Control 
Handling  Employee  Grievances 
Sickness  and  Health  Programs 
Pension  Plans 
Workroom  Efficiency 
Visits  to  Local  and  Branch  Stores 
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Streamline  system  keeps  all 
cash  and  sales  under 
YOUR  complete  control . 


transactions  are  Fast 
quiet  and  triple- 
checked  for  accuracy 


All  cash  it  quickly  bankmd  at  ni^.  Avoids  time-consuming 
chore  of  picking  up  cosh  at  every  counter  or  island. 
Furthermore,  with  Lamson,  cash  is  always  ready  for  business 
first  thing  in  thm  morning. 

Greator  customer  satisfaction.  Lamson  carriers  complete 
average  sale  in  about  30  seconds  I  On  charge  accounts, 
customer  does  not  have  to  wait  —  often  with  embarrassment 
—  while  her  charge  is  verified  audibly.  Furthermore,  name 
is  written  and  not  spoken.  (Heinz,  Hienz,  Hinds,  Hines  and 
Hinz  all  sound  alike  I) 

And  remember  this.  Lamson  Tube  Systems  definrtefy  cost 
lots.  No  wondor  mony  of  tho  largest  and  finest  stores  are 
using  Lamson  Tubes. 


Individual  cash  units  dispersed  throughout  a  large  store 
may  have  their  advantages  for  notions  and  quick  over- 
the-counter  sales.  We'll  concede  that.  But  this  fact  is 
indisputable!  Only  a  centralized  Lamson  Pneumatic  Tube 
System  can  give  you  complete  control  over  your  sales, 
actual  cash  and  salespeople. 


All  cash  is  at  one  central  desk.  It's  handled  by  a  few 
trained  cashiers  instead  of  by  many  salespeople.  "Errors" 
are  cut  to  an  absolute  minimum. 


All  sales,  cash  and  other  transacthns,  are  triple-checked. 
First  by  the  salesperson.  Then  by  the  central  desk  operator. 
Again  by  the  salesperson  returning  sales  slip  or  change. 


t  For  SPEED— EFFICIENCY— and 

\\  FULL  CONTROL  over  YOUR  Sales 
.  .  .  MAIL  This  Coupon  Today. 

P  LAMSON 

CORPORATION 

OfllCM  in  Principnl  CitiM 


Lointon  CorporaHon 

600  Lamson  Stroot,  Syracusa,  N.  Y. 

Wilhoul  chorg*  or  obligation  to  mo,  pioaso  sond  furthor  information 
about  your  ctntralisod  Pnoumatic  Tub#  Systom. 


STORES 
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GDIDEPOSTS 


to  a 

P^to^UaMe  ^aU  BudUteii, 


•  MAJOR  PROBLEMS  CONFRONTING  MERCHANTS  THIS  FALL 

CharUi  Nichols,  Vic*  President  &  General  Manager,  G.  M.  McKelvey  Com¬ 
pany,  Youngstown,  Ohio;  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  NRDGA. 


•  MAKING  EACH  PROMOTION  DOLLAR  PRODUCE  MORE  SALES 
THIS  FALL 

Julian  Neville,  Neville's,  Winona,  Minn. 


•  GEHING  A  BIGGER  NET  OUT  OF  YOUR  APPAREL  DEPARTMENTS 
THIS  FALL 

Jack  H.  Hughes,  Divisional  Merchandise  Manager  of  R*ady-to-Wear,  The 
Whit*  House,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


•  PRACTICAL  MERCHANDISE  CONTROL  FOR  A  SMALL  STORE 

Abe  Kirshenbaum,  President,  Juvenile  Shoppe,  New  London,  Conn.;  and 


Member  of  Board  of  Advisors  of  the  Smaller  Stores  Division. 


THE  GREAT  UNTAPPED  VOLUME  BUILDER 

E.  Virgil  Martin,  General  Superintendent  and  Personnel  Director,  Carson 
Pirie  Scott  &  Company,  Chicago,  III. 


•  FALL  BUSINESS  OUTLOOK 


Delbert  J.  Duncan,  Professor  of  Marketing  and  Research,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


•  IT’S  A  'BRIGHT'  IDEA 

Dick  Edwards,  President,  The  J.  C.  Bright  Company,  Lansford,  Pa.;  and 
Past  Chairman  of  the  Smaller  Stores  Division. 


FALL  MARKET  OUTLOOK 

Milton  J.  Greenebaum,  Vice  President,  Felix  Lilienthal  &  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


•  MERCHANDISE  PLANNING  FOR  THIS  FALL 

Panel  Discussion:  Marvin  Oreck,  Young-Quinlan  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
Moderator;  George  Priehs,  John  Priehs  Mercantile  Co.,  Mt.  Clemens,  Michi¬ 
gan;  Clark  E.  Simon,  D.  J.  Cole  Co.,  Billings,  Montana;  Web  Hill,  Web  Hill 
Co.,  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota;  James  S.  Schramm,  James  S.  Schramm  Co., 
Burlington,  Iowa;  Rodger  M.  Kelly,  K  &  K  Store,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada;  Albert 
Skinner,  Skinner  Chamberlain  &  Co.,  Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  Lee  Fisher,  Fisher 
Clothing  Co.,  Mankoto,  Minn. 


YES  .  .  .  you  will  hear  them  all  at  the  NRDGA  SMALLER  STORES 
DIVISION  and  the  MINNESOTA  APPAREL  INDUSTRIES  joint  meeting 
on  MAY  18,  1949  at  the  Hotel  Radisson,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
TARIFF,  $12.50,  includes  luncheon  and  dinner. 


A  ONE  DAY  MEETING  —  Three  Sessions  —  geared  to  be  GUIDE- 
POSTS  TO  A  PROFITABLE  FALL  SEASON.  Each  subject  properly  timed 
to  help  you  make  profits  this  Fall.  THE  MEETING  WILL  BE  HELD  IN 
CONJUNCTION  WITH  A  MARKET  WEEK,  May  15-18.  Make  your 
reservations  now  by  writing  to  TOBY  COOK,  Managing  Director,  MIN¬ 
NESOTA  APPAREL  INDUSTRIES,  Dyckman  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


be  resumed  on  a  large  scale.  These 
imports  would  then  pay  for  ATnerican 
exports  instead  of  the  dollar  grants  of 
E.C.A. 

A  highly  specialized  system  of  di*. 
tribution  is  not  equipped  to  [)erf<»in 
the  task  of  consumption  engineering. 
The  owner  of  a  hat  shop  concentrates 
on  selling  hats;  the  grocer  will  not 
lend  his  cooperation  to  teaching  con¬ 
sumers  to  eat  less  and  spend  the 
money  saved  on  weekends.  The  fish¬ 
monger  cannot  be  asked  to  join  hands 
in  a  campaign  against  the  misuse  ol 
proteins;  the  furniture  maker  has  a 
vested  interest  in  the  use  of  wood  fur¬ 
niture  and  will  try  to  withhold  infor¬ 
mation  on  molded,  plastic,  built-in 
furniture.  There  must  be  a  distinctive 
agency  without  particularistic  inter¬ 
ests,  one  that  can  afford  to  give  a  uni¬ 
versal  picture  of  all  that  can  be 
handled  and  done.  This  institution 
exists  in  the  form  of  the  department 
store,  and  it  is  the  most  appropriate 
instrument  of  distribution  for  our 
times— if  it  is  awake  to  the  great  new 
opportunities  that  our  times  have 
opened  to  it. 


The  Expansion  of  Services 


(ffosely  linked  to  the  consumer’s 
need  for  time-saving  guidance  and  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  problem  of  choice,  is  his 
need  for  more  and  more  services  and 
his  problem  of  buying  these  services 
without  shopping  around  and  dealing 
separately  with  a  multitude  of  spec¬ 
ialists. 

At  this  point,  it  might  clarify  our 
thinking  if  we  were  to  substitute  for 
the  word  “distribution”  the  term 
“consumer  service.”  The  more  our  so¬ 
ciety  advances,  the  more  services  it  re¬ 
quires  and  the  more  it  is  prepared  to 
pay  to  the  distributor  for  services 
rendered. 

We  are  witnessing  today  the  disap 
pearance  of  the  servant  class  from  our 
society.  The  five  day  week  in  industry 
and  trade  creates  a  custom  of  week¬ 
end  leisure  which  includes  the  home¬ 
maker,  and  there  is  a  growing  trend 
lor  even  the  homemaker  herself  to 
seek  employment  outside  the  home. 
Great  changes  in  the  technique  oi 
housekeeping  are  making  necessary 
and  profitable  the  creation  of  new 
consumer  services.  Shopping  by  tele¬ 
phone  becomes  increasingly  popular, 
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catering  anti  cleaning  of  homes  will 
have  to  replace  the  services  of  the 
missing  domestic  help,  delivery  serv¬ 
ice  will  be  ever  more  in  demand,  and 
the  convenience  of  ordering  many 
services  from  a  centralized  agency  will 
be  more  and  more  appreciated.  Soci¬ 
ety’s  needs  call  for  a  Universal-Service 
Store,  which  will  service  the  modern 
family  with  everything  it  may  require 
and  do  it  easily  and  quickly  despite 
the  lack  of  servants,  the  enormous  di¬ 
versity  of  gootls  offered  and  the  vast 
specialization  of  our  producing  sys¬ 
tem. 

To  do  this,  the  department  store 
must  overcome  its  own  tendency 
towards  rigid  departmentalism.  Like 
the  word  distribution,  the  term  de¬ 
partment  store  is  really  misleading.  It 
would  be  better  described  as  a  multi¬ 
ple  store  or,  as  above,  a  universal-serv¬ 
ice  store. 

To  illustrate  our  concept  of  the  de¬ 
partment  store  as  a  school  for  living 
and  a  highly  developed  service  insti¬ 
tution,  we  can  perhaps  do  no  better 
than  give  an  example  here  of  an  ex¬ 
pansion  policy  an  individual  store 


might  draw  up: 

A.  Dex>elopment  uf  Existing  and 
New  Sendees: 

1.  Home-Finding  Departmeni 

2.  Home-Making  Advisory 
Department 

3.  Home-Cleaning  Department 

1.  Holiday  .Advisory  Dejiartmem 

and  Travel  Office 

5.  Rental  Department  for  house¬ 
hold  equipment;  cars,  motor- 
boats,  airplanes;  medical  in¬ 
struments:  furniture,  china, 
table-linen. 

t).  Laundiy' 

7.  Catering  Service 

8.  Booking  Office  for  theatre, 
concerts,  sport  events,  etc. 

y.  .Agency  for  domestic  help 

10.  Garage  and  c  ar  service  depart¬ 
ment. 

U.  New  Departments  to  He 

Developed: 

1.  Insurance— selling  all  kinds  ol 
insurance  over  the  counter 

2.  Budget  Bureau— suggesting  and 
advising  on  how  the  family 


should  spend,  save  and  buv 
wisely. 

3.  Home  Repair  Service 

4.  Banking— with  safes  and  brok¬ 
erage  service. 

.Adult  Education— language  lev 
sons;  lectures:  guided  tours  of 
museums,  factories,  exhibits, 
etc. 

6.  Real  Estate  and  Houses. 

This  list  is  merely  suggestive.  Some 
of  these  departments  and  services  are 
already  available  in  many  stores; 
others  may  seem  startling.  But  to 
make  insurance  easily  accessible  by 
selling  it  over  the  counter  is  not  a  far¬ 
fetched  idea.  Nor  is  there  anythii^ 
incongruous  in  a  department  store 
IcKtking  after  the  laundry,  or  storing 
the  jewels  of  a  customer  whose  fur 
coat  it  guards  anyhow  during  the  sum 
mer  time.  .And  the  house  that  has 
been  furnished  and  decorated  by  the 
home  furnishings  department  may  be 
cleaned  regularly  by  the  new  home 
cleaning  department.  Indeed,  one 
may  even  find  or  buy  the  house 
through  the  department  store.  Whs 


FLOW  IS  THE  THING! 


In  warehouse  or  service 
building  FLOW  OF  MER¬ 
CHANDISE  from  receiv¬ 
ing  to  delivery  is  the  im¬ 
portant  key  to  operating 
costs. 

To  assure  smooth,  eco¬ 
nomical  Row,  we  combine 
our  long  store  experience 
with  sound  industrial  en¬ 
gineering  principles. 


ABBOTT,  MERKT  &  COMPANY 

DESIGNERS  OF  DEPARTMENT  STORE  STRUCTURES 

New  York 
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HOC?  lime,  trouble, 

money,  mistakes,  and  to  render  the 
family’s  or  individual’s  contacts  with 
the  multiple  consumption  offer  as  easy 
as  the  contact  of  the  Pueblo  Indian 
with  the  village  shop. 

Bear  in  mind  that  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  these  services  being  rendered, 
as  has  been  the  case  in  the  past,  as  a 
kind  of  publicity.  Services  are  big 
business  in  themselves.  The  depart¬ 
ment  store  will  find  them  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  profitable  new  field.  It  should 
go  ahead  in  this  field  as  it  has  pro¬ 
gressed  in  the  past  in  the  field  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  It  should  re-develop  the 
concept  of  universalism— the  depart¬ 
ment  store’s  original  and  own  and 
proper  idea— with  the  same  enthusi¬ 
asm  that  animated  it  in  its  long-ago 
infancy.  Ixt  the  department  store 
conform  its  policy  to  the  needs  and 
trends  of  mcxlern  society  and  it  will 
have  proven  again  its  essential  role 
within  the  economic  framework. 

Inventory  Shortages 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

prices  they  cjuoted  were  frequently  far 
below  the  actual  retail  value.  As  can 
easily  be  surmised,  the  eventual  result 
of  these  various  factors  was  a  large  in¬ 
ventory  shortage. 

Each  inventory  shortage  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  itself,  but  these  losses  can  be 
reduced.  I'he  method,  however,  re¬ 
quires  a  store  with  progressive  top 
management  willing  to  face  the  short¬ 
age  problem  without  compromise. 

The  main  reason  for  reviewing  here 
some  of  the  many  jjossible  sources  of 
loss  has  been  to  show  the  variety  of 
causes  in  inventory  shortages.  To  lick 
these  shortages,  a  well  organized  and 
flexible  program  of  investigation  is 
necessary. 

The  How  of  merchandise  in  and  out 
<»f  the  “problem  department”  must  be 
obsened  and  checked.  Crediting, 
marking,  and  billing  systems  must  be 
examined  to  compare  their  theoretical 
operation  with  the  way  they  are  actu¬ 
ally  operating. 

I  Investigation  must  be  undertaken 
i  of  customers  and  employees  as  a  possi- 
J  ble  source  of  loss.  The  physical  lay- 

iout  of  the  department  should  be  re¬ 
viewed  with  emphasis  on  stock  rcrams, 
fitting  rooms,  and  cash  register  loca¬ 
tions.  Loan  controls  must  be  re-ex- 


SIEIN  I'ROFESSIONAL  SlEAM  PRESS 
ING  IRON  UNIT  is  just  what  the  name 
implies— a  highly  efficient  self-contained 
unit,  embodying  the  latest  improvements 
in  this  type  of  equipment.  A  steady  flow 
of  dry  steam  is  instantly  available  at  the 
command  of  the  operator.  The  finished 
appearance  of  the  work  is  definitely  l)etter. 
Press  cloth  and  sponge  are  discarded, 
eliminating  wasted  time  and  water 
spotting. 


OUR  ELEC.  1  RIG  BOILER  is  a  compact, 
automatic  steam  generating  unit,  with 
sufficient  capacity  to  serve  two  steam  irons 
with  an  ample  supply  of  dry  steam.  .Steam 
pressure  is  maintained  by  an  automatic 
control.  Safety  is  provided  with  an  auto¬ 
matic  electric  cut  olf  if  the  water  level 
falls  too  low  in  the  Imiler.  Loss  of  heat  is 
prevented  by  a  heavy  insulating  jacket 
around  the  Imiler.  No  gas  lines  or  flues 
or  vents  are  required,  thus  making  the  in¬ 
stallation  very  simple. 


LA\\REXCE3t. 
STEMIV  Company 

OtS  Vam  Bmrmm  Strmmt 
Chirmgo  7,  Iff. 


SIEIN  ADD-A-SECTION  FINISHERS 
FABLES  are  designed  for  your  Alteration 
Departments— correct  types  for  both  ladies' 
and  men’s  work.  Widely  used  by  leading 
Department  Stores  and  Specialty  Shops 
throughout  the  country.  Save  space,  save 
time,  and  save  money  through  increased 
efficiency.  Sections  added  to  one  another 
as  required  —  thev  "grow”  as  you  need 
them. 

PUast  xarite  us  for  full  particulars. 
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amined. 

The  refund  and  adjustment  credit 
systems  must  be  checked  as  well  as  the 
buyer's  markup  and  markdown  opera¬ 
tions.  A  daily  check  of  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  sales  and  credits  as  well  as  the 
buyer’s  daily  purchases  must  be  part  of 
the  survey.  Receiving  room,  stock  room 
and  packing  must  not  be  overlooked. 

The  retailer  probing  for  the  cause 
of  inventory  shortages  will  discover 
that  all  losses,  even  those  attributed  to 
dishonesty,  are  the  result  of  one  basic 
thing— carelessness.  The  fact  that  a 
severe  shortage  has  occurred  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  a  new  system  has 
to  be  devised,  but  may  indicate  that 
the  present  system  should  be  properly 
enforced.  However,  there  is  no  magic 
that  will  solve  these  shortages  over¬ 
night.  Constant  work  must  be  done 
over  a  period  of  time  to  bring  inven¬ 
tories  under  control. 

The  inventory  survey  should  usually 
be  conducted  in  two  phases,  indirect 
and  direct.  During  the  indirect  in¬ 
vestigation,  the  department’s  person¬ 
nel  and  operation  should  be  observed 
without  direct  contact,  to  locate  the 


dishonest  customers  or  employees.  The 
second  phase  requires  and  should  have 
an  active  investigator  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  itself  checking  the  daily  op)era- 
tion  from  every  angle. 

The  survey  should  be  conducted 
along  a  pattern  worked  out  in  advance 
—a  formula  made  to  apply  to  any  de¬ 
partmental  investigation,  so  that  no 
phase  of  the  operation  will  go  un¬ 
checked.  The  information  gathered  by 
the  inventory  survey  must  then  finally 
be  correlated  and  examined  for  the 
purpose  of  locating  present  sources  of 
trouble  and  making  changes  to  prevent 
future  losses. 

To  handle  this  ever  recurring  prob¬ 
lem  of  inventory  shortages,  the  store 
should  have  a  capable  group  of  investi¬ 
gators  to  conduct  year  round  inventory 
surveys  in  shortage  departments.  Such 
a  survey  group  would  most  logically 
head  up  to  the  Retail  Protection  De¬ 
partment. 

Retail  Protection  has  long  been  con¬ 
sidered  a  minor  part  of  store  operation, 
primarily  concerned  with  shoplifters, 
but  it  is  now  coming  of  age.  The  mod¬ 
ern  Retail  Protection  Department  is 


headed  by  an  executive  with  a  co* 
plete  background  in  retail  operations 
well  as  protection  work.  If  he  is  given 
the  proper  tools  and  the  support  of  top 
management,  he  can  organize  a  protet 
tion  department  that  will  ojjerate  at  a 
considerable  profit  for  your  store.  Hi 
protection  department  will  do  an  ef- 
cient  job  in  preventing  store  losses  of 
all  types.  Not  only  will  they  arrest  and 
prosecute  shoplifters,  forgers,  impost¬ 
ers,  and  dishonest  employees,  but  tht 
department  will  also  prevent  losses  bj 
insuring  the  proper  operation  of  stoif 
systems. 

The  modern  protection  departmcM 
is  capable  of  conducting  efficient  in¬ 
ventory  surveys  which  will  locate  the 
sources  of  inventory  shortage.  Theji 
are  also  able  to  design  and  set  up  s^ 
terns  of  operation  which  will  i^reve#*! 
future  losses. 

.\s  a  retailer  you  are  constantly  on 
the  alert  to  increase  the  precentage  oi 
profit  for  your  store.  One  sure  way  ol 
doing  this  is  to  cut  down  your  losses 
and  this  can  be  done  by  buildings 
competent,  hard  hitting  Retail  Proten 
tion  Department. 


16th  annual  convention 

CREDIT  MANAGEMENT  DIVISION,  NRDGA 

ST.  LOUIS  •  HOTEL  STATLER  •  MAY  9,10,11,1949 

10  MAJOR  SESSIONS ...  43  OUTSTANDING  SPEAKERS 


CURTAIN  RAISER  SESSION 

Consumar  Cradit  and  Our 
National  Economy 

SALES  PROMOTION 

t 

Merchandising  Credit 

How  Effective  Is  Inactive  Solicitation? 

New  Techniques  in  Charge 
Sales  Promotion 

Profitable  Direct  Mail  Methods 

CREDIT  BUREAU  RELATIONS 

Panel  Discussion 


EXPENSE  CONTROL 

Methods  of  Planning  and  Controlling 
an  Expense  Budget 
Effective  Production  Aids 
How  Job  Analysis  Works  in  the 
Credit  Department 
J.  L.  Hudson's  Streamlined 
Instalment  Procedure 

revolving  CREDIT  AND 
CUSTOMER  RELATIONS  SESSION 

Latest  Developments  in  Revolving 
Credit 

Cycle  Billing  in  Smaller  Stores 
Improved  Customer  Relations 


COLLECTIONS 

Effective  Collection  Procedure 
Workable  Collection  Ideas 

CREDIT  PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT 

Efficiency  Starts  at  the  Top 
Measuring  Employee  Production 
Efficiency  Testing  Ideas 

EARLY  BIRD  SESSIONS 

Cost  of  Authorization  Identification 
Branch  Store  Operation 


REGISTRATION  FEE:  $I5  per  store,  any  number  of  representatives,  includes  Tuesday  luncheon. 
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